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ONE  OF  HIS  OLD  RODNEYS.” 


“ True  to  the  dream  of  Fancy,  Ocean  has 
His  darker  tints,  but  where’s  the  element 
Tliat  chequers  not  its  usefulness  to  man 
With  casual  terror?” 


Campbell. 


To  disarm  our  Channel  of  many  of  its  terrors, 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  shipwrecks  in  general, 
the  energies  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  private  individuals  have  been 
frequently  directed  ; nor  has  the  success  which 
has  crowned  their  efforts  been  altogether  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge, 
or  of  an  increased  number  of  light-houses  and 
life-boats,  but  of  sticking  at  the  causes  which  have 
been  proved  by  subsequent  investigation  to  have 
led  to  disaster. 

The  treatise  now  offered  to  the  public,  although 
occupied  with  a less  extensive  field  of  inquiry,  may 
tend  to  develop  the  same  results;  its  purpose  being 
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to  discuss,  with  a view  to  their  prevention,  the 
ordinary  casualties  incidental  to  a ship’s  career, 
such  as  compromise  the  lives  of  one  or  more  of  her 
crew;  to  offer  comments  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  methods  generally  used  for  theu  remedy, 
and  to  suggest  others  which  may  possibly  be  found 
to  benefit  the  great  cause  of  saving  life.  Accidents 
in  boats,  which  would  have  engrossed  too  large  a 
space,  are  reserved  for  a future  effort. 

And  if,  moreover,  any  remarks  contained  in  this 
little  volume  should  lead  partially  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  those  persons  who  are  wont  to  darken 
their  notions  of  a sea  life  with  more  dangers  than 
are  found  to  be  its  necessary  accompaniments ; or 
if  any  of  the  Plans  hereto  appended  should  ever 
secure  the  means  of  safety  to  one  whose  footing 
has  failed  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the 
author’s  labour  will  have  been  amply  requited. 

Some  few  anecdotes  have  been  introduced  by 
way  of  notes  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter, 
Avith  the  purpose  generally  of  supporting  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  text — they  may  serve, 
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moreover,  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  mere  didactic 
dissertation  ; and  although  the  names  of  ships  and 
persons  have  therein  been  purposely  omitted,  the 
details  may  be  sufficiently  clear  to  recall  to  the 
author’s  naval  friends  some  of  the  striking  inci- 
dents which  they,  in  common  with  himself,  have 
witnessed,  or  in  which  they  have  borne  a con- 
spicuous part ; and  to  revive  pleasing  reminiscences 
of  past  services  afloat,  and  the  scenes  they  have 
visited  together. 
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A MAN  OVER  BO  A ED!! 


Cau)S(;S  anU  (Effects!. 


“ Obscurest  niglit  involved  the  sky. 

Til’  Atlantic  billows  roar’d, 

Wlien  such  a destined  wretch  as  I 
Wash’d  headlong  from  on  board. 

Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  aU  bereft. 

His  floating  home  for  ever  left.” 

^CowPEE.  The  Cad-cmay 


CASUALTIES  AFLOAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORDINARY  CAUSES. 


“ Ships  are  birt  boards,  sailors  but  men ; 

And  then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters.” 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 


Next  to  tlie  fearful  alarm  of  ‘‘Fire”  in  a house  on 
shore,  with  all  its  dread  accompaniments, — the  rattling 
of  engines — the  tread  of  vast  masses  of  men  through 
the  streets  of  a town — the  cries  of  the  terrified  inmates 
of  the  house  itself,  there  can  be  no  sounds  more 
alarming  than  the  peculiar  sharp  click  of  the  firing  of 
the  life-buoy  at  sea ; the  instinctive  rush  up  the  ladders 
of  a ship  in  the  depth  of  the  night — the  ominous 
whisper  of.  What  is  it?  Who  is  it?  (for  in  a well- 
regulated  man-of-war  the  first  sounds  of  alarm  soon 
subside  into  a whisper ;)  these  questions  appear  always 
unanswerable ; whether  it  be  relative  or  friend,  where 
or  whence  he  has  fallen  none  can  tell;  in  short,  there 
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always  is,  and  always  will  be,  a certain  degree  of 
bewilderment  attending  a casualty  of  the  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  a scene  which  has  been 
so  often  and  vividly  described  by  many  able  pens,  and 
which  is  familiar  to  the  experience  of  so  many;  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  to  require  any  very  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  picture  it:  but,  having  par- 
tially introduced  the  subject  to  which  the  remarks  in 
this  treatise  have  more  direct  reference,  I shall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  a development  of  the  causes  which 
commonly  lead  to  swell  the  list  of  casualties  incidental 
to  a ship’s  track  over  the  ocean,  my  remarks  being 
chiefly  applicable  to  those  of  the  Queen’s  service, 
where  these  casualties  must  be  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  — 

First,  owing  to  the  larger  body  of  men  which  con- 
stitute the  crew  of  a man-of-war,  according  to  the  laws 
of  chance  these  casualties  must  be  more  common.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  propose  a remedy  on  this  head; 
on  the  contrary,  the  chances  themselves  must  of  neces- 
sity be  increased,  when,  for  war  or  other  emergency, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  increase  the  complements  them- 
selves. 

Secondly,  in  a newly-commissioned  ship,  for  whose 
future  efficiency  a considerable  share  of  exercise  aloft 
is  indispensible  on  the  first  start.  On  these  occasions 
danger  may  hover  over  the  daring  recklessness  and 
over-confidence  of  the  practised  seaman,  as  over  the 
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timid  and  tottering  footing  of  the  newly-raised  man 
wliile  he  is  acquiring  his  sea-legs.  For  this  there  can 
be  likewise  no  established  remedy;  it  would  be  alike 
impolitic,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  to  discourage 
or  damp  that  very  ardour  and  spirit  of  emulation 
which  the  exercise  itself  serves  to  keep  alive,  and  to 
which  our  navy  owes  its  superiority  over  others,  as  it 
would  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  falls  from  aloft,  to  discontinue  that  very  exercise 
which  is  alone  able  to  impart  the  confidence  necessary 
to  save  the  feet  from  falling,  and  in  good  time  arm  the 
practitioner  with  the  steadiness  of  footing  and  tenacity 
of  hold  of  his  more  experienced  shipmates. 

Accidents,  however,  on  these  occasions  are  very  rare : 
a man  who  is  thoroughly  sober  strives  to  accomplish  no 
more  than  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  day  of  his 
life ; but  the  man  what  is  termed  two  parts  drunk 
may  find  himself  deficient  of  two-thirds  likewise  of  his 
usual  activity  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  his  utmost 
need.(^) 

Accidents  through  this  cause  are  reserved  for  another 
chapter ; and,  even  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
it  is  a matter  of  wonder  how  small  a proportion  they 
bear  to  the  risks  incurred. 

Independent  of  the  above  cause,  the  exercise  aloft 
might  certainly  be  attended  with  more  accidents,  were 

(1)  The  Notes  thus  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each 
Chapter. 
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it  ever  allowed  to  be  overdone,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
in  our  navy,  however  wanton  may  be  the  expenditure 
of  human  life  among  other  nations,  from  a similar 
cause/^^  It  is  not  our  custom  to  overpress  a young 
crew ; and  the  exercise  itself  is  ever  on  a graduated 
scale,  both  as  to  its  duration  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  exercise  itself.  In  the  dark,  or  with  an  imperfect 
light,  it  is  never  allowed  to  be  carried  on  at  all. 
Owing  to  these  precautions,  therefore,  accidents  may 
be  said  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

There  may  be,  besides  the  system  of  overworking  a 
young  crew,  a way  of  over-hurrying  a practised  one 
during  the  performance  of  any  evolution;  practices 
which  may  both  alike  tend  to  loosen  the  hold  of  a man 
aloft,  and  end  in  a fall  overboard,  or  other  accident 
attended  with  results  equally  disastrous — a perversion 
of  the  familiar  term,  smartness.  Who  is  there  that, 
some  day  or  other  during  his  experience,  has  not  been 
an  eye-witness  to  its  evil  effects  ? 

Can  a manoeuvre  be  held  to  be,  in  any  navy,  seaman- 
like, especially  in  time  of  peace,  which,  by  its  rapidity  of 
execution,  involves  the  wanton  expenditure  of  human 
life  ? There  is  said  to  be  enough  of  risk  in  our  sailors’ 
career : there  is  still  more  work  for  them  in  store ; a 
species  of  work  in  which  their  spirit  delights— a love  of 
danger — which  they  are  ever  known  to  eourt ; feats  in 
which  one  man  loves  to  surpass  the  other.  In  short, 
having  so  often  proved  a good  cloak  during  the  storm. 
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we  deem  it  profitable  to  retain  their  services  for 
another  wet  day.^^^ 

There  may  have  existed,  in  former  times,  another 
cause  which  has  led  to  falls  from  aloft,  and  which 
hinges  on  the  system  of  o'cer-hurry.  It  was  once  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  last  man  in;  a system 
by  which  a willing,  though  slow  hand,  has  been  often 
subjected  to  the  accumulated  weight  of  his  outside 
neighbours  on  a yard,  who  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  his  head  and  shoulders  a stepping-stone,  to  save 
themselves  from  the  punishment  attached  to  the  last 
man  in. 

For  all  this,  in  the  lower  parts  of  a ship,  where  a fall 
is  not  likely  to  be  fatal,  especially  in  “ a move  upwards,” 
this  system  may  be  applied,  on  a ship^s  first  start, 
with  great  advantage.  Many  a tough  spar,  and  many 
a tough  servant,  has  been  saved  to  Her  Majesty  by 
a good  rush  off  the  lower  decJc,  on  the  very  first  sound  of 
the  pipe.^^^ 

All  that  can  be  said  against  the  system  at  first  sight 
is,  that  its  justice  is  questionable ; that  some  one  must 
needs  be  last,  and  what  of  that?  If  the  advantages 
are  manifest,  why  should  we  demur  at  a trifling  piece 
of  injustice,  if  so  it  can  be  termed  ? Moreover,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  ancient  and  modern,  it  has  been  often 
considered  expedient  that  one  life  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  good  of  the  community ; so,  in  a minor  view, 
some  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  last  man  up 
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from  beloWy  with  equally  salutary  effects.  If  practised 
from  the  first,  and  not  from  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
the  punishment  may  soon  be  discontinued,  as  unneces- 
sary, where  a general  habit  of  moving  up  smartly  has 
superseded  the  necessity  of  the  punishment  itself. 
Slight  the  penalty  need  only  be,  since  a good  man  once 
caught  napping  will  avoid  a recurrence  of  his  delin- 
quency, even  without  the  fear  of  punishment  before  his 
eyes ; whereas,  if  the  race  up  from  below  be  lost  by 
the  sluggard  or  the  indolent,  the  punislunent  inflicted 
cannot  be  said  to  be  misplaced ; and  its  severity  may 
be  regulated  according  to  the  general  character  of  the 
delinquent  himself. 

Some  persons  may  be  impressed  with  a very  natural 
idea,  that  there  is  more  danger  to  the  seaman  in  the 
open  ocean  during  those  convulsions  of  the  elements 
which  strew  our  coast  with  wrecks,  than  there  is  in  the 
calm ; others,  that  there  is  more  risk  to  the  footing  of 
the  ship-boy,  “ high  on  the  giddy  mast,”  than  there  is  to 
his  less  ambitious  shipmate  carrying  on  his  avocations 
about  the  lower  parts  of  the  ship.  Experience  tends  to 
disprove  the  opinions  of  both  alike,  and  tells  a different 
tale.  Four  out  of  six  of  the  falls  that  have  occurred 
under  my  own  eyes  have  been  from  the  hull,  or  lower 
parts  of  a ship;  and  a still  greater  proportion  during 
ordinary  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather.  I do  not 
hereby  mean  to  include  the  losses  of  ships  or  large  com- 
munities, but,  according  to  my  purpose  unfolded  in  the 
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Preface,  to  accidents  compromising  the  life  of  one  or 
more. 

Sudden  squalls  in  the  op^  ocean  may  be  attended 
with  accidents,  I admit ; nevertheless,  they  commonly 
give  due  warning  of  their  approach,  as  well  during  the 
night  season  as  the  day.  A ship  under  high  land,  how- 
ever, must  keep  a bright  look  out ; and  so  must  an 
officer  who  loves  to  establish  for  himself  the  reputation 
of  carrying  more  sail  on  the  ship  during  his  watch 
than  another,  and  with  so  little  judgment,  that  the 
whole  strength  of  his  watch  is  insufficient  to  take  the 
canvass  off  her  in  case  of  emergency ; another,  who 
neglects  to  shorten  sail  until  the  squall  has  struck 
him,  and  then  starts  his  sheets  in  the  very  height  of 
it,  or  allows  a crow's  nest  of  men  to  be  perched  at 
the  mast-heads  before  he  has  lowered  his  top-gallant 
sails;  or  others,  who,  in  bad  weather,  injudiciously 
apportion  a number  of  men  to  work  aloft,  for  which 
their  strength  is  insufficient,  or  order  them  to  duties  to 
which  their  activity  is  unequal.  Because  such  men 
(there  must  be  few  in  our  navy)  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  complete  their  career  afloat  without 
perhaps  the  loss  of  one  man,  or  more,  on  their  con- 
science (putting  ropes  and  spars  totally  out  of  the 
question),  are  the  elements  to  be  blamed  ? 

In  tropical  climates,  more  especially  in  those  where 
a constant  and  indefatigable  look-out  from  the  mast- 
head is  rendered  necessary,  the  masthead-man  should 
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be  relieved  at  least  every  hour,  otherwise  accidents 
have  been  known  to  occur.^^^ 

And  to  touch  upon  the  causes  which  lead  to  falls 
from  the  lower  parts  of  a ship,  the  facts  elicited  from 
their  investigation  will  also  go  to  prove  that  the  ocean 
life  is  hardly  less  deserving  of  blame,  since  the  acci- 
dents resulting  from  them,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  may 
be  traced  to  negligence,  fool-hardiness,  or  worse  causes 
still ; delinquencies  which  invariably  entail  a vast  deal 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  on  every  officer  on  duty,  and 
sometimes  prove  fatal  to  the  delinquent  himself. 

Let  the  man  aloft  be  daring — be  venturous  as  he 
pleases  ; to  the  duty  he  is  well  trained,  and  knows  the 
full  measure  of  his  powers ; but  it  does  not  end  here : 
some  men,  in  fact  seamen  in  general,  appear  to  have 
such  thorough  contempt  for  every  thing  approaching 
common  personal  prudence,  that  they  disdain  to  take 
the  ordinary  precautions  while  engaged  in  other  duties 
about  the  ship,  equally  necessary,  less  honourable, 
perhaps,  but  equally  hazardous— such  as  scrubbing  or 
dabbling  about  the  hull  of  a ship.  These  processes 
invariably  exact  the  superintendence  of  a host  of 
officers  of  different  calibres,  to  enforce  every  member 
of  the  scrubbing  party  to  sling  himself  with  the  rope 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.  No;  Jack  fancies  that  he 
can  crawl  up  the  side  of  a ship  like  a fly  on  the 
window-pane,  or  a cat  on  the  wall ; he  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  he  is  not  in  reality  endowed  with  the 
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nine  lives  of  the  latter,  or  with  the  wonderful  me- 
chanical appliances  by  which  nature  has  ensured  the 
power  of  adhesion  to  the  feet  of  the  former.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  above  precautions,  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  boat’s  crew,  life  buoy,  &c.  are  incessantly  on 
the  qui  m'ce  to  pick  up  some  delinquent  from  the 
waters,  who,  scorning  the  use  of  the  rope,  and  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  liis  officers,  often  experiences  a plunge 
into  the  great  ocean.  Accidents  from  this  are  but 
too  common ; and  were  it  only  for  the  hindrance  they 
occasion  to  the  ship  and  her  manoeuvres,  the  peril  or 
inconveniences  of  the  bath  are  seldom  sufficient  punish- 
ment to  ensure  a non-repetition  of  the  cause.^®) 

Ship’s  boys,  being  allowed  to  play  about  the  rig- 
ging, or,  what  is  more  likely,  carrying  on  their  pranks 
when  they  are  screened  by  darkness  from  the  eyes  of 
their  officers,  sometimes  experience  a fall.  So  small 
an  object  has  little  chance  of  being  seen  or  heard;  and 
once  overboard,  there  is  little  hope  of  his  rescue, 
even  by  the  smartest  ship,  where,  night  and  day,  the 
means  of  deliverance  are  kept  at  hand.  The  death  of 
helpless  little  beings  such  as  these,  suddenly  precipi- 
tated into  the  waters,  must  be  instantaneous. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  leading  causes  which 
would  seem  to  class  under  the  head  of  a delinquency 
already  suggested  (that  is,  cat-climbing  about  the  hull 
during  the  day-time),  there  is  another  practice,  usually 
during  the  night,  which  may  equally  be  attended  with 
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disastrous  results ; such  as^  after  a forbidden  wash,  the 
selection,  during  the  darkness,  of  the  most  unfrequented 
parts  of  a ship  for  hanging  up  clothes,  or  for  practices 
more  culpable  still.  The  only  clue  to  the  fate  of  the 
delinquent  are  sometimes  the  clothes  themselves.^®) 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  missing 
cases  on  board  a ship,  either  by  death  or  desertion,  are 
attributable  to  the  above  practice.  For  purposes  of 
the  latter,  men  will  select  such  places  which  may 
facilitate  their  object  of  lowering  themselves  into  the 
water  without  the  splash,  which  could  not  fail  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  sentry  or  the  officer  on  deck. 

Putting  sharks,  however,  out  of  the  question,  or  the 
chances  of  a leaden  messenger  cutting  short  his  career, 
let  the  man  thus  purposing  to  quit  his  ship  for  what  he 
terms  “ a lark,”  or  for  an  unlimited  period,  deluded, 
perhaps,  by  the  apparent  shortness  of  the  distance  of 
some  coveted  spot  on  the  shore,  and  determined  to  put 
his  swimming  powers  to  the  test, — let  him,  while  plot- 
ting his  attempt,  with  his  eye  first  scan  the  distance  as 
it  strikes  him  from  the  deck  of  his  ship ; then  from  a 
boat;  or,  when  bathing  among  the  rest,  let  him  remark 
how  much  the  distance  appears  already  increased.  Many 
a strong  swimmer,  even  though  desertion  may  not  have 
been  his  object,  had  he  taken  the  above  precaution 
before  he  committed  his  fortunes  to  the  deep,  might 
have  saved  himself  from  the  fate  which  often  follows 
a miscalculation  of  distance. 
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Altlioiig'li  we  do  occasionally  see  some  of  these  miss- 
ing cases  re-appear  on  a ship’s  deck,  after  they  have 
long  been  checked  on  the  muster-book,  many,  there  is 
no  doubt,  have  come  to  their  deaths  unseen  or  un- 
heard of.  Even  in  localities,  or  close  harbours,  such  as 
Malta,  the  bodies  of  men  are  occasionally  dredged  up, 
that  have  been  missing  from  their  ships,  although 
moored  within  a stone’s-throw  of  the  shore  on  each 
side.  How  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  met  their 
end  ? In  all  probability  from  the  causes  already  taken 
into  consideration,  or  else  feats  undertaken  through  the 
inspiration  of  the  sailor’s  familiar  spirit ; not  the  little 
cherub,  by  any  means — the  sailor’s  guardian  angel  in 
the  fertile  imagination  of  the  immortal  Dibdin — but,  on 
the  contrary,  a spirit  whose  favourite  temptation  consists 
in  irresistibly  urging  its  devotees  to  every  dangerous 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  element  which,  under  its 
inspiration,  they  are  least  able  to  contend  with,  and 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

“ Oh ! thon  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by, 

Let  us  eall  thee  Devil.” 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


Note  (1),  p.  5. 

Busty  Ray. — There  was  a strange  neck-or-nothing  fellow  among 
the  maintop-men  of  a ship  to  which  I belonged,  who,  although  a good 
seaman,  was  a great  pickle,  and  seldom  out  of  scrapes;  he  was, 
moreover,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  “ Dusty  Ray.”  Whence 
his  title  had  its  origin,  is  immaterial  to  the  point  in  question.  His 
activity  aloft  was,  however,  so  great,  that  liis  spring  out  to  the 
earing  on  the  main-topsail  yard  with  the  top-gallant  studding  sail 
halyards,  was  once  compared,  by  a raw  Scotch  assistant-surgeon,  in 
the  height  of  his  wonder  at  witnessing  the  process  of  reefing  topsails 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  flight  of  a bird. 

He  was,  however,  unfortunately  given,  like  many  other  good  sea- 
men, to  imbibe  somewhat  more  than  he  could  well  carry ; in  short, 
this  strange  fish  was  given  to  drink  bke  a fish,  and  consequently- his 
activity  sometimes  failed  him,  his  good  luck  never,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  sequel.  On  one  occasion,  soon  after  the  sails  had  been  let  fall  to 
dry,  a cry  was  raised  aloft,  “ Man  overboard ! ” There  was  a rush  to 
the  boats,  and  the  usual  number  of  gapers  on  the  gangways ; oars, 
masts,  and  gratings  flew  about  in  all  directions,  when,  to  the  un- 
feigned astonishment  of  all,  cries  of  agony  and  woe  commenced  aloft, 
and  were  traced  to  the  bunt  of  the  mainsail,  then  hanging  by  the 
gear.  The  latter  was  coaxed  down  inch  by  inch,  two  or  three  gun- 
ners following  it  dow'n  and  feeling  for  their  prize  as  they  went,  as  for 
a flsh  in  a net.  In  course  of  time  out  jumped  the  strange  fish  him- 
self, in  fact  no  less  a personage  than  “Dusty  Ray,”  who  had  till 
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then  lay  ensconced  in  the  belly  of  the  sail,  like  Jonah  in  that  of  the 
whale,  and  with  a strange  jumble  of  ideas  as  to  the  actual  locality 
where  he  had  so  fortunately  lighted. 

On  another  occasion  a man  fell  overboard  from  the  lee  earing  at 
sea,  and  being  somewhat  the  worse  for  liquor,  his  good  genius  had 
well-nigh  forsaken  him,  although  an  excellent  swimmer.  He  owed 

his  safety  chiefly  to  a mate  of  the  ship  (S ),  who,  first  throwing 

a chair  out  of  the  gun-room  port,  immediately  followed  it ; and  suc- 
ceeding in  supporting  him  until  the  arrival  of  rescue,  when  our  old 
friend  “Dusty  Ray”  was  pulled  out,  three  parts  drunk  and  nearly 
whole  drowned. 

“ I have  a great  comfort  from  this  fellow ; methinks  he  hath  no 
drowning  mark  upon  him ; his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.” 

Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of  the  great  physiognomist 
of  our  species ; the  sanguinary  code  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  no 
more,  but  certain  prognostics  still  remain,  and  even  in  this  age  of  refine- 
ment, the  stamp  of  the  law’s  dread  functionary,  or  the  “ complexion 
of  a Tyburn  hue,”  are  sometimes  familiarly  associated  in  the  figurative 
imaginations  of  the  facetious  with  man’s  hair’s-breadth  escapes  from 
the  perils  of  the  waters.  The  common  “ drowning  mark”  is,  how- 
ever, accurately  defined,  and  may  readily  be  discerned  by  the  most 
ordinary  physiognomist  afloat  (to  borrow  from  the  seaman’s  own 
vocabulary)  under  a “taut  skin  and  a red  eye !” 

Note  (2),  p.  6, 

In  the  year  1840,  during  the  motley  combination  of  fleets  in  the 
Archipelago,  many  Christian  readers  may  remember  the  entertain- 
ments that  were  periodically  dished  up  for  their  amusement  by  the 
zeal  of  their  Mahometan  and  most  Christian  allies,  in  display  of 
activity  which  often  led  to  as  extensive  a list  of  killed  and  wounded 
as  some  of  our  hard-fought  actions  in  the  war.  Line-of-battle  ships’ 
topmasts  are  rough  playfellows,  although  about  the  same  time  I 
remember  seeing  a ship,  bearing  the  flag  of  a British  admiral,  shift 
one  of  hers  in  half  an  hour  without  a single  casualty. 
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Note  (3),  p.  7. 

When  a sliip’s  crew  is  exercised  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  )iot 
by  a systematic  course  from  her  first  commission,  accidents  are  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  The  system  also  of  timing  a manoeuvre  for 
purposes  of  exercise,  and  of  repeating  the  process  until  it  is  per- 
formed within  the  allotted  time,  is  a good  one  to  be  used  among  a 
well-practised  crew,  whose  powers,  from  the  test  of  previous  exercise, 
are  known  as  capable  of  performing  it  within  the  given  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  commanding  officer  of  a ship  (whose  evolu- 
tions aloft,  that  is,  for  exercise,  have  been  confined  to  sending  up  and 
down  the  top-gaUant  yards  two  or  three  times  when  badly  crossed), 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or  possibly  for  making  a display  in 
the  presence  of  other  ships  (we’ll  say,  foreigners),  orders  his  main- 
topmast  to  be  shifted,  and  allows  half  an  hour  for  the  process, 
because  he  has  witnessed  the  same  feat  performed  by  other  ships, 
he  may  expect  to  have  his  numbers  thinned  before  he  has  completed 
it,  even  for  the  first  time. 

Even  supposing  no  casualty  to  occur  entailhig  injury  to  any  of  his 
crew,  the  national  flag  is  ever  humbled  at  such  seasons,  when  the 
guardian  of  its  honour,  in  any  Hi-regulated  attempt  at  showing  off 
his  smartness  before  a foreigner,  experiences  what  is  significantly 
termed  a break  down. 


Note  (4),  p.  7. 

“ Let  go  thy  hold  when  a great  wheel  runs  down  the  hill,  lest  it 
break  thy  neck  vnth  following  it;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  up 
the  hill,  let  it  draw  thee  after.” — King  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

Note  (5),  p.  10. 

The  prize  crew  of  a vessel  which  had  been  lately  captured,  and  was 
cimising  on  the  coast  of  Africa*  were  in  the  act  of  finishing  their 
dinner  in  the  forecastle,  and  commencing  a warm  discussion  as  to 
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which  of  their  turns  it  was  to  relieve  the  mast-head-man,  who  had 
already  been  on  his  lofty  perch  for  half  an  hour  beyond  the  limited 
period.  There  was  a rushing  sound  from  aloft,  and  each  man  sprang 
from  his  seat  with  that  instinctive  rapidity  with  which  all  men  on 
sliipboard  seem  to  be  impressed  when  under  apprehension  of  a falling 
danger.  The  seat  on  the  top -gallant-yard  on  a sudden  had  beeome 
vacant,  and  the  mast-head-man,  hke  Banquo’s  ghost,  and  scarcely 
causmg  less  alarm,  dropped  into  the  vacant  place,  causing  the  plates 
and  drinking  cups  to  ring  with  the  violence  of  the  shock ; yet,  not 
only  did  his  messmates  escape  uninjured,  but,  what  is  stranger  still, 
the  mast-head-man  himself  was  on  his  old  perch  on  the  third  day. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  he  was  proved,  by  tbe  prize-master 
hunself,  to  have  been  strictly  sober  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He 
had  been  struck  by  a couj)  de  soleil ! 

Note  (6),  p.  11. 

On  board  the  same  ship  already  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the 
feats  of  “ Dusty  Bay,”  there  was  a man  of  very  small  stature,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  doing  his  duty  on  the  forecastle,  looked  among  his 
fellow- workmen  like  the  pigmy  in  the  giant’s  stronghold.  Moreover, 
although  a favourite  among  them  (as  is  always  a willing  man),  he, 
more  or  less,  came  under  the  denomination  of  a diverting  little  vaga- 
bond; a never-failing  butt  to  his  companions  for  launching  the 
arrows  of  their  wit,  or  poking  their  fun,  as  it  is  technically  termed ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  usually  selected  for  dirty  jobs, 
such  as  scrubbing  or  blacking  anchors,  &c. 

One  morrdng,  as  the  ship  was  running  down  the  Archipelago, 
before  a fiery  north-easter,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  thirteen  knots,  a 
man  fell  from  the  bows,  and  was  far  astern  in  her  wake  before  the 
hfe-buoy  could  be  let  go,  however  rapidly  it  was  disconnected  at  the 
first  alarm.  The  poor  fellow’s  case  seemed  indeed  a desperate  one. 

“ He  shouted : nor  his  friends  had  fail’d 
To  check  the  vessel’s  course, 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail’d, 

That,  pitiless  perforce, 
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They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind, 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind.” 

Not,  however,  in  the  present  ease,  like  Cowper’s  “ Castaway,”  was 
the  strong  swimmer  left  to  his  lonely  fate.  His  friends  were  seamen, 
his  floating  home  as  good  a speeimen  of  a man-of-war  as  ever  showed 
her  number  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Tlie  sail  was  taken  off,  and  the 
ship  rounded  to,  in  spite  of  wind  and  waves,  her  way  deadened,  and 
her  boats’  crews  bending  on  their  oars,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hfe- 
buoy,  then  far  astern  in  her  wake.  Rapid  as  had  been  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  manoeuvre,  the  case  of  the  man  seemed  hopeless. 
The  boats  were  seen  to  return ; every  glass  was  directed  from  the 
poop,  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  sufferer  himself,  but  in  vain. 
The  life-buoy  alone  was  seen  in  tow  of  one  of  the  boats.  All  hope 
had  vanished ! They  were  alongside ; when,  to  the  astonishment  and 
unfeigned  dehght  of  every  soul  on  board,  up  jumped  the  little  fore- 
castle-man, as  gay  as  a lark  after  his  long  swim,  and  fully  prepared 
to  encounter  the  jeers  of  his  shipmates  on  the  score  of  his  mishap, 
which  arose  from  venturing  over  the  bows  unslung.  His  powers  of 
swimming  had  saved  him,  and  elicited  general  applause. 

“ A stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give, 

Before  a sleeping  giant.” — Troilm  and  (h'essida,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 


Note  (7),  p.  11. 

“ The  waters  wild 
Went  o’er  his  child. 

And  he  was  left  lamenting.” — Campbell. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  a line-of -battle  ship’s  crossing  the  equator,  on 
her  outward  voyage,  when  Neptune,  having  announced  to  the  British 
admu’al  his  dread  intentions  of  honouring  his  crew  with  a visit  on 
the  foUowiag  day, 

“ A custom 

More  honour’d  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,” 

had  been  just  launched  over  the  bows,  in  his  blazing  pitch-ban-el,  and 
the  rigging  was  manned  with  the  usual  number  of  eager  gazers,  when 
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an  alarm  was  given  wliich  tlirilled  througli  the  very  depths  of  the  ship. 
Here  the  old  yeoman  of  the  store-room,  who  was  hghting  the  com- 
manding ofl&cer  throngh  his  domains,  at  the  customary  night  inspec- 
tion, was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  the  alarm,  which  imagination,  with 
fearful  accuracy,  associated  with  the  fate  of  his  only  son,  a little  boy 
too  small  even  for  a rating  on  the  ship’s  books,  and  whom  he  had 
repeatedly  cautioned  against  playing  about  the  rigging.  From  that 
hour  he  saw  him  no  more.  The  ship  was  put  about  and  hove-to  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  every  eye  straining  to  peer 
through  the  darkness,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  boats  as  they 
were  engaged  in  their  melancholy  search ; every  ear  listening  to  catch 
the  sound  of  the  splash  of  the  oars,  as  though  they  might  hope  to 
gather,  by  the  measure  of  the  stroke,  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
hopes. 

In  vain ; — the  bright  flame  of  the  hfe-buoy  and  the  pitch  barrel, 
which  was  stfil  seen  blazing  on  the  lee-beam  of  the  ship,  alone  served 
to  mark  the  lonely  grave  of  the  child  on  the  equator,  and  to  hght  his 
spirit  in  its  flight  aloft.  The  sudden  change  from  boisterous  merri- 
ment to  a dead  silence  marked  the  feelings  of  aU,  from  the  kind- 
hearted  admiral  down  to  the  smallest  boy.  The  darkness  may  have 
screened  many  a moist  eye. 


Note  (8),  p.  12. 

" Send  for  boy,  0 — !”  exclaimed  the  zealous  first-lieutenant  of  as 
smart  and  happy  a Httle  brig  as  ever  walked  the  waters  (one  where 
the  system  of  the  last  man  up  from  helow  was  in  full  force),  as  the 
boatswain,  with  a triumphant  smile  on  his  countenance,  deposited  a 
bundle  of  half-washed  and  well-soaked  frocks  and  trowsers  at  the  feet 
of  his  superior,  and  pointed,  exultingly,  to  the  initials  thereon 
displayed. 

In  vain,  on  the  morning  succeeding  each  washing  night,  had  the 
latter  hitherto  pursued  his  occupation  of  weeding  the  hull  of  certain 
articles  of  clothing  hung  up,  in  defiance  of  all  order,  about  the  bow- 
sprit, and  without  leading  to  the  detection  of  the  offending  parties,  till 
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tlie  morning  in  question,  when,  by  certain  marks,  he  exultingly 
anticipated  the  culprit  being  identified  and  brought  to  account, 

“Where’s  boy,  0 — ? Corporal,  hurry  him  up!”  reiterated  the 
first-lieutenant. 

The  non-commissioned  oflicers  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  insufii- 
cient  for  the  task ! The  poor  lad  had  been  hurried  away  to  render 
up  his  last  account  at  a higher  tribunal,  some  hours  before.  The 
precise  time  none  could  teU,  and  the  only  clue  to  his  fate  were  the 
clothes  themselves.  He  must  have  fallen  from  the  bows,  and  the 
brig  passed  over  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 


DEUNKENNESS! 


“ Wliat’s  a drunken  man  like  ? 

“ Like  a drown’d  man,  a fool,  and  a madman : one  draught  above 
heat  makes  him  a fool ; the  second  mads  him ; and  a third  drowns 
him.”  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 


No  man,  I believe,  had  he  the  choice  of  deaths, 
would  choose  that  by  drowning;  although  so  many 
resuscitated  individuals  have  described  the  sensations 
they  experienced,  when  the  waters  have  closed  over 
their  heads,  as  even  agreeable : dreams  of  the  kind, 
also,  which  to  some  persons  seem  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  may  leave  the  same  impressions  ; but, 
since  these  nocturnal  visitations  seldom  prove  other 
than  false  assistants  to  those  busy  searchers  in  the 
book  of  fate,  the  impressions  themselves  are  light 
as  air. 

Probably,  of  all  other  classes  of  men,  the  seaman 
holds  in  the  greatest  dread  a death  by  the  same 
element  whose  wrath  (by  virtue  of  his  trade)  he  is 
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supposed  to  be  courting  every  moment  of  his  pre- 
carious career ; but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether, 
in  reality,  his  life  is  in  more  jeopardy  than  his  brethren 
on  the  dry  land. 

Providence  keeps  a watch  over  the  lives  of  all,  and 
to  those  who  do  not  tempt  Him,  the  ocean  is  not  clothed 
with  more  terrors  than  the  land ; but  how  often  does 
the  experience  of  every  day  prove  the  partiality,  the 
insane  love  of  the  drunkard  for  braving  the  wrath  of 
the  great  element  in  every  other  shape  than  that  of 
pouring  it  down  his  tliroat ; nor  is  there  any  situation 
in  which  man  is  more  impotent,  than  when  drunk  and 
struggling  in  the  waters.  Lucky  for  the  drunkard, 
also,  if  he  have  enough  of  his  reason  left  to  select  for 
the  scene  of  his  aquatic  feats  a locality  whose  depth  is 
too  shallow  for  him  to  drown,  or  where  there  are  none  of 
those  dread  monsters  of  the  deep,  who,  when  inclined 
for  a gorge,  ever  find  an  easy  prey  in  the  pot-valiant 
and  the  fool-hardy. 

“ What  valour  were  it  when  a eur  doth  grin 
Eor  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ?” 

It  is  not  so  much  the  man  who  is  unable,  from  the 
effects  of  past  excesses  or  habitual  intemperance,  to 
bear  his  own  allowance  of  spirits  with  impunity,  or 
who  has  even  appropriated  to  himself  the  share  of 
another,  that  is  most  liable  to  accident.  Culprits 
such  as  these  are  easily  singled  out  by  the  officer 
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of  their  quarters  at  evening  inspection,  and  removed 
from  harm’s  way ; it  is  rathor  the  man  what  is  called 
half,  or  two  parts  drunk ^ — who  is  able  to  stand  up 
with  a bold  face  while  his  officer  is  passing,  and 
thereby  escapes  notice;  or  else  it  is  the  more  inge- 
nious kind  of  tippler,  who  has  resolution  enough  to 
keep  back  his  store  of  spirits  in  anticipation  of  an 
evening  debauch,  stowing  it  away  with  sufficient  cau- 
tion to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  ship’s  police  during 
evening  quarters — a search  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  concealed  spirits.  It  is  delin- 
quencies such  as  these  wliich  usually  lead  to  accidents, 
and  therefore,  when  detected,  should  entail  upon  the 
culprit  an  increased  share  of  the  penalty  attached  to 
the  “ drunkard  at  sea and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  in  ships  where  the  crime  of  ‘‘  drunken- 
ness after  dark”  has  been  thus  distinguished,  accidents 
were  known  to  be  rare. 

Why  a man  half  drunk  is  most  liable  to  accident 
scarcely  needs  any  comment : better  had  such  a one 
put  his  own  legs  in  the  irons  at  sunset ; the  precaution 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  him  from  a worse  fate — 
of  reserving  him  for  another  sunrise.  But  it  is  difficult 
even  to  persuade  a man,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  for 
him  to  persuade  himself,  that  he  is  not  sober,  as  long  as 
he  is  able  to  stand.  What  are  the  consequences  ? His 
life  is  in  perpetual  jeopardy  : he  is  called  to  his  station 
aloft,  where  his  instinct,  rather  than  his  reason,  may  be 
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said  to  urge  him,  if  not  an  habitual  skulker,  or  what 
is  termed  a corpse.”  Even  then,  supposing  him  not 
to  attempt  any  feat  beyond  his  measure  of  activity 
or  strength,  his  footing  is  far  from  secure.  If  that 
kind  spirit  desert  him  which  so  often  lightens  the  fall 
of  the  drunkard,  he  may  be  a corpse  indeed ; his  own 
star  may  have  sunk  below  the  horizon  ere  his  watch  be 
over.  The  sudden  plunge  of  the  drunkard  below  the 
water  is  a fearful  one;  even  if  he  rise  after  the  first 
dip,  his  own  frantic  struggle  for  life  often  tends  to 
hurry  him  to  his  fate  ere  aid  can  arrive.  He  may  be 
picked  up  alive ; but  the  strongest  swimmer,  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  has  a poorer  chance  of  safety  than 
the  weakest  if  sober. 

Numerous  and  ingenious  as  are  the  methods  in  use  by 
our  best  disciplinarians  to  check  this  unfortunate  vice, 
little  will  ever  be  done  until  a seaman’s  own  messmates 
can  be  brought  to  view  in  its  proper  light  the  danger 
of  screening  the  drunkard,  especially  at  sea.  In  every 
ship  the  attempt  may  be  made,  but  it  must  always  fail, 
more  or  less ; not  so  much  because  the  seaman  scorns 
the  character  of  an  informer,  but  because  the  greater 
part  of  his  mess  are  so  often  in  want  of  a screen  for 
their  own  delinquencies. 

“ One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name.” 

There  are  other  seasons  when  the  crime  of  drunken- 
ness may  be  viewed  with  a more  lenient  eye ; for  the 
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reason,  perhaps,  that  sailors  when  on  shore  (the  “Jack 
on  a cruise”  system)  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
in  prose,  from  time  immemorial,  as  reeling  about  from 
grog-shop  to  grog-shop,  and  at  last  making  their  re- 
appearance over  their  ship’s  gangway  with  half  their 
clothing  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder  hanging  in 
tatters  to  their  backs ; or,  in  short,  as  it  was  termed  at 
that  time,  in  right  jolly  trim. 

But  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  service,  a delinquency  may  be  looked  upon  with 
a venial  eye,  whose  consequences  ever  lead  to  swell 
the  list  of  punishments  (which  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  every  good  officer  rather  to  diminish),  sometimes  to 
extinguish  that  very  life  which  no  one  appears  to  hold 
so  cheap  as  the  drunkard. 

In  days  of  yore  it  may  have  been  the  custom  for 
many  classes  of  a ship’s  community  to  view  their  steady 
shipmate,  who  returned  strictly  at  the  expiration  of  his 
leave  in  possession  of  his  senses,  and  ready  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  at  once,  as  a paltry  fellow,  a poor  soul  who 
never  rejoices.  Such  a stigma  may  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  induce  many  of  the  more  crack-brained 
sort,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  to  wait  their  time  to  be 
dragged  off  by  the  myrmidons  of  justice,  or  to  place 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  being  picked  up  by  the 
ship’s  boat  while  making  certain  heroic  efforts  to  reach 
the  ship  by  their  boasted  powers  as  swimmers ; then 
making  their  appearance  on  Her  Majesty’s  quai’ter- 
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deck,  roaring  like  bedlamites,  having  sold  their  stock 
of  clothes  for  the  purchase  of  the  darling  poison  (for  it 
is  little  less  fatal,  to  judge  by  its  occasional  effects) ; 
setting  all  discipline  at  defiance,  disturbing  the  peace 
of  a whole  ship,  insulting  their  officers,  and  giving  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  every  executive  on  board.^^^ 

There  is  however  no  doubt,  whether  or  not  the 
improvement  be  owing  to  the  march  of  intellect,  that 
the  number  of  these  cases  has  materially  diminished, 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  sailor  been  proved  to  be 
so  far  on  the  ascendant. 

It  may  be  the  case,  or  it  may  not,  but  one  thing  is 
very  certain,  that  much  depends  upon  the  discipline  of 
the  ship  itself.  In  a well-ordered  one,  where  the  men 
are  granted  a reasonable  share  of  liberty  at  regular 
intervals  when  the  service  or  station  permits,  where  no 
delinquency  is  passed  over  with  impunity,  and  where 
drunkenness  is  by  no  means  held  as  a palliation  for 
insolence,  contemptuous  gestures  or  speech,  rioting, 
quarrelling,  and  sometimes  mutiny,  these  cases  are  of 
rare  occurrence. 

Numerous  are  the  plans  of  officers  on  the  score  of 
liberty-men.  Many  will  not  receive  the  drunkard 
on  board,  but  allow  him  to  be  pulled  back  to  the 
shore,  in  order  that  he  may  be  secured  either  by  the 
ship’s  police,  or  the  authorities  of  the  place,  who,  on 
bringing  him  off  sober,  become  entitled  to  a “ strag- 
slinor  fee.” 
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Where  there  is  an  established  force  of  the  shore 
police  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  service 
afloat,  this  is  a very  effective  method ; on  the  other 
hand,  where  drunken  men  are  allowed  to  kick  their 
heels  about  in  the  streets  with  impunity,  night  or  day, 
to  reject  the  liberty-man  from  his  ship  might  be  to 
abandon  him  to  the  fate  which  so  often  follows  in  the 
train  of  intemperance. 

No  officer  can,  however,  do  wrong,  who,  on  the 
liberty-man’s  return  to  his  ship  in  a state  when  he  is 
little  capable  of  being  left  master  of  his  actions,  and  is 
beyond  the  control  of  his  messmates,  immediately 
orders  him  in  irons ; and  in  ships  where  the  “ breakers 
of  leave”  are  admitted  on  board  after  dark,  the  ofiicer 
of  the  watch  will  remove  a vast  deal  of  responsibility 
from  himself,  who,  without  hesitation,  orders  the 
offender  into  similar  confinement. 

A man’s  messmates  are  by  no  means  to  be  looked 
upon  as  infallible  guardians.  Many  a man  in  the 
above  state,  who,  on  dropping  off  to  slumber,  ren- 
dered deeper  by  the  effects  of  liquor,  has  been  aban- 
doned by  his  guardians  as  requiring  no  further 
solicitude,  has  started  up  under  the  influence  either 
of  what  are  termed  ‘^blue  devils,”  or  else  a repeated 
attack  of  the  primary  disease,  and  has  thrown  himself 
overboard,  either  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  some 
treasured  spot  on  the  shore,  where  of  late  he  has 
derived  so  much  felicity,  or  else  with  a burning  desire 
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of  cooling  his  aching  temples  by  a bath,  or  of  ending 
his  agonies  by  a plunge  into  eternity. 

All  boats  moored  to  the  swinging-booms  at  night 
should  be  moored  from  inboard  at  both  end.s,  the  bow 
from  a boat-rope  rove  through  one  of  the  stirrups  on  the 
boom,  and  the  stern  by  a sternfast  from  the  gangway. 

A man  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned 
may  be  drowned  within  six  yards  of  his  own  ship,  or 
sink  shortly  after  the  first  plunge.  By  this  precau- 
tion, on  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  at  night,  when 
there  are  few  stragglers  about  the  upper  deck  of  a 
ship,  a boat  may  without  difficulty  be  hauled  along- 
side, ready  at  once  to  contribute  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  means  of  saving  life. 

“ For  waves  are  somewliat  treaeherous  in  the  dark, 

And  revellers  may  more  seeurely  sleep 
On  silken  coneli  than  on  the  rugged  deep.” 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  II. 


Note  (1),  p.  26. 

No  one  serving  afloat  need  go  far  from  home  to  produce  wholesale 
instances  of  feats  practised  by  drunken  liberty-men,  and  the  fatal 
results  which  often  attend  them.  I will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two 
during  my  own  experience. 

I remember  a man  being  brought  alongside  in  a Maltese  boat,  sup- 
posed to  be  “ dead  drunk,”  found  in  the  streets  by  the  police,  and 
his  ship  being  identified  by  his  hat-riband.  His  appearance  was 
frightful;  his  face  of  a livid  hue,  so  as  to  suggest  an  idea  of  his 
having  been  poisoned.  The  liquor  sold  to  our  sailors  in  foreign 
parts  is  often  fatal  as  the  most  deadly  among  slow  poisons.  The 
stomach-pump,  on  the  above  occasion,  proved  the  truth  of  the  saying 
— it  was  too  late.  Death  had  already  claimed  his  victim ; and  the 
sot  who  had  left  the  ship  on  his  own  peculiar  pleasure,  gorged  and 
bloated  like  any  swine,  after  wallowing  in  his  heart’s  delight  a few 
hours,  was  afterwards  carried  up  the  same  ship’s  side  a corpse. 

I remember,  the  night  officer’s  boat,  in  another  ship,  attracted 
by  the  cries  of  a drowning  man  under  her  very  oars,  succeeded  in 
saving  one  of  her  own  liberty-men,  who,  having  had  just  enough 
reason  left  to  recollect  that  his  term  of  licensed  dninkenness  had 
expired,  that  his  whole  stock  of  money  was  expended  in  the  usual 
way,  and  that  he  was  a strong  swimmer  when  sober — among  which 
class,  of  course,  lie  then  ranked  himself — plunged  at  once  into  the 
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water  in  the  hopes  of  rcaehmg  his  ship,  and  was  thus  narrowly  saved 
the  consequences  of  Ms  heroism. 

Sometimes  a liberty-man  directs  Ms  efforts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ; or,  after  his  return  from  hberty,  strives  to  regain  the  shore  the 
same  night.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  another 
deluded  victim,  who  had  been  smuggled  on  board  in  the  first  watch, 
unknown  to  its  officer,  and  had  been  left  in  his  hammock  by  those  of 
his  messmates  who  were  then  stirring.  He  shortly  afterwards  slipped 
out  of  one  of  the  lower-deck  ports,  which  were  sloped,  made  a few 
frantic  struggles,  and  was  in  the  act  of  sinking,  when  one  of  the 
boats  moored  at  the  boom  was  dropped,  and  he  was  dragged  from 
the  waters.  He  was  an  excellent  swimmer  when  sober. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SUICIDE. 


“ If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  in  a more  delicate 
way  than  drowning.” 


Othello^  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 


Sometimes,  one  shudders  to  think,  a fall  may  be  the 
result  of  design.  And  now  we  arrive  at  the  discussion 
of  a crime  which  cannot  be  viewed  with  too  strong 
animadversion  when  an  attempt  at  it  is  frustrated,  or 
too  little  sympathy  after  it  has  been  actually  com- 
mitted. I allude  to  that  fearful  impulse  which  urges  a 
man,  drunk  or  sober,  in  some  momentary  fit  of  despera- 
tion, to  rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator ; 
to  leap  into  the  bosom  of  the  element  but  too  ready  to 
close  over  the  head  of  the  drunkard  and  the  suicide;  to 
brave  a death  which  he  may  have  held  in  the  utmost 
dread  while  reason  still  held  her  sway. 
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I would  not  include  in  these  remarks  the  man  whom 
insanity  has  rendered  heedless  of  his  actions:  in  such 
persons,  fortunately,  these  symptoms  of  desperation 
usually  manifest  themselves  before  they  have  led  to 
fatal  results ; it  is,  however,  commonly  asserted  by 
medical  men,  that  the  variety  of  maladies  on  shipboard 
which  are  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  natural 
infirmities,  such  as  epilepsy,  giddiness,  and  the  fearful 
host  of  forerunners  of  insanity  in  its  worst  branches, 
may  be  commonly  traced  to  the  sailor’s  habits  of  intem- 
perance, the  indulgence  of  his  darling  vice. 

The  chance  of  the  greedy  devourer  of  the  column  of 
accidents  in  a Sunday  paper  being  disappointed,  at  the 
end  of  his  eager  search,  of  one  single  case  of  suicide,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a man-of-war,  however  happy 
may  have  been  the  lot  of  her  crew,  arriving  at  the  end 
of  her  accustomed  period  of  service  without  having 
been  made  the  scene  of  one  or  more  attempts  of  this 
nature ; or  having  sailed  away  from  some  lonely  spot 
on  the  ocean,  where  a dark  fin  on  the  surface,  and  the 
swoop  of  the  sea-birds,  alone  mark  the  self-chosen  grave 
of  the  suicide. 

And  it  need  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a matter  of 
astonishment  among  our  shore  brethren,  when  they 
consider  that,  in  a vast  metropolis  like  our  own,  or  even 
in  the  provincial  towns,  no  one  with  a measure  of  wild- 
ness in  his  eye,  even  though  it  be  brought  about  by 
some  orgies  of  the  preceding  night,  could  look  over 
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the  battlements  of  a bridge  fixedly,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  upon  the  tide  rolling  beneath  him,  without 
becoming  an  object  of  scrutiny,  if  not  of  suspicion,  to 
the  police  or  passers-by;  while  the  sea-going  man, 
unnoticed,  may  indulge  this  morbid  propensity,  as  it  is 
called  by  some  writers,  from  the  hull  or  mast-head  of 
his  sliip,  as  often  as  he  pleases  during  the  twenty- four 
hours  of  the  day. 

“ The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 

Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 

And  hears  it  roar  beneath.” 

And  yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  author  of  this 
sentiment,  experience  tells  us  that  rarely  is  an  attempt 
at  suicide  committed  from  so  elevated  a station ; a fact 
which  may  suggest  the  idea  that,  since  the  height 
would  render  destruction  by  a fall  next  to  certainty, 
many  who  throw  themselves  overboard  wish  to  reserve 
for  themselves  a hope  of  being  picked  up  alive.  But  of 
this  hereafter. 

Moreover,  a man  on  shipboard  might  openly  an- 
nounce his  dread  intent  to  every  mess  on  a lower  deck, 
and  yet  the  proclamation,  I T1  answer  for  it,  would 
create  no  unusual  measure  of  excitement,  though  it 
would  undoubtedly  elicit  many  a dry,  pithy  remark, 
not  very  flattering  to  the  hero  himself. 

In  fact.  Jack  will  never  bring  himself  to  entertain 
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the  opinion,  that  any  other  than  a fool  will  be  led  to 
attempt  his  own  destruction ; a crime  which,  owing  to 
the  limited  extent  of  his  moral  education,  he  probably 
looks  upon  with  more  contempt  than  awe : besides, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred,  in  some  sullen  fit,  some 
outburst  of  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  what  are 
termed  the  heroics,  are  often  threatening  such  things, 
while  not  one  man  in  a hundred  ever  contrives  to 
screw  his  courage  up  to  the  mark  for  taking  the  awful 
plunge. 

It  may  be  natural  for  people  from  the  shore  to  ask, 
“ What  can  possibly  urge  a sailor,  of  all  other  classes 
of  men,  to  make  away  with  himself?  Can  the  fear  of 
punishment  render  one  desperate,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
profession,  may  be  supposed  to  be  inured  to  severe 
discipline  and  harsh  treatment?”  Seldom;  no  child 
is  better  looked  after,  or  needs  it  more,  than  a man- 
of-war’s  man ; the  punishments  are  not  inordinately 
severe,  and  never  undeservedly  inflicted.  Can 
family  losses,”  may  be  again  asked,  so  affect  one 
who  sees  but  little  of  his  relations,  or  has  not  pro- 
bably a friend  in  the  world?”  Seldom  or  never;  a 
well-behaved  seaman  is  seldom  or  never  friendless. 

It  cannot  surely  be  from  any  pecuniary  losses  which 
prey  upon  his  mind,  that  a sailor  becomes  weary  of 
life  ?”  Surely  not : his  wages,  though  they  be  sufficient 
for  the  gratification  of  his  wants  or  his  eccentricities, 
are  seldom  very  large,  and  he  usually  manages  to  spend 
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tliem  as  fast  as  he  receives  them.  Never,  therefore, 
having  amassed  a treasure,  he  can  have  no  great 
pecuniary  losses  to  lament.  Can  it  be  love,  which 

drives  so  many  of  our  shore  folks  to  desperation  ? ” 
Still  less  likely.  Jack  has  the  credit  of  being  in  love 
in  every  port  he  visits ; his  love  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  be  deeply  seated:  there  is  as  much  safety  in 
the  multitude  of  lovers  as  of  counsellors.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  is  saddled  with  a wife,  or  gets  fairly 
caught,  and  subsequent  experience  teaches  him  he  has 
made  a bad  bargain,  he  still  makes  the  best  of  it;  when 
matters  grow  outrageous,  he  stops  her  half-pay,  and 
bestows  it  upon  another. 

“ Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  does  urge  the 
sailor  to  commit  suicide?”  Nothing  at  all.  The  real 
seaman  scorns  the  act.  If  anything  did,  I should  think 
a good  hearty  fit  of  drunken  blue  devils  were  most 
likely  to  provoke  him  to  the  deed.  In  fact,  it  is  seldom 
the  seaman  is  led  to  commit  anything  of  the  kind; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  shows  little  pity  or  compassion 
for  the  man  who  does. 

There  are  other  trades  in  a ship  besides  sailoring. 
There  hangs  the  mystery. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  seen  better  days, — who,  driven 
by  misery  and  evil  habits,  and  their  consequences,  to 
seek  what  he  may  look  upon  as  an  easy  livelihood,  in  a 
man-of-war — to  herd  with  a class  of  beings  for  whose 
habits  he  is  by  nature  little  qualified — to  obey  orders 
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where  formerly  he  may  have  been  used  to  command — 
to  suffer  punishment  to  which  his  indolence  and  evil 
disposition  have  brought  him,  but  at  which  the  miserable 
remnant  of  a proud  spirit  recoils; — this  is  the  style 
of  man  who,  it  appears,  is  sometimes  driven  to  the 
rash  act,  without  even  drunkenness  to  plead  as  his 
excuse. 

An  increased  number  of  artificers  of  various  sorts, 
or  men  with  a certain  degree  of  education  (that  certain 
degree  said  to  be  of  a mischievous  kind),  more  especially 
through  the  advances  made  by  steam,  in  the  present 
age,  are  become  necessary  to  our  naval  economy ; and  it 
therefore  requires  some  extra  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  volunteering  officer,  to  penetrate  through 
the  garb  of  the  motley  group  who  present  themselves 
for  admission.  A man-of-war  is  commonly  said  to  bring 
all  classes  to  their  level.  It  is  very  certain,  however, 
from  what  we  hear  and  read,  that  no  good  ever  came 
from  an  entry  of  one  such  as  above  described ; and  well 
may  it  be  if  such  a one  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
practising  on  his  own  person  the  injury  he  might  be  the 
means  of  inflicting  upon  others.  His  mode  of  exit  from 
the  ship,  however  rashly  chosen,  need  create  but  little 
sympathy. 

Keally,  when  scenes  of  this  kind  succeed  each  other 
at  shorter  intervals  than  the  common  law  of  chances 
would  seem  to  justify,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  a 
certain  vice  did  sometimes  creep  into  Her  Majesty’s 
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service,  and  breathe  its  pernicious  influence  on  more 
than  one  of  her  servants.  I allude  to  a mania,  that 
morbid  mania  of  a certain  weak-headed  few,  who  look 
upon  their  present  miserable  existence  and  that  dread 
Hereafter  with  such  total  indifierence,  that  they  are 
ready,  in  any  moment,  to  destroy  themselves,  body 
and  soul,  for  the  sake  of  figuring  in  some  public 
journal,  or,  at  least,  of  creating  some  sympathy  and 
notoriety  by  the  manner  of  their  death,  in  the  search 
of  which  they  failed  during  their  life — a love  of 
eflect,  or  rather,  of  ignominious  notoriety,”  as  it  has 
been  aptly  styled  by  a late  learned  judge.^*^ 

Many  a man  I believe  to  have  jumped  overboard 
with  little  other  intention  than  that  of  acting  this  part, 
or  of  creating  a scene ; certainly  not  with  any  idea  of 
drowning  himself.  I wish  the  hero  himself  no  worse  a 
fate  than  to  be  dragged  once  more  to  the  deck  which 
he  lately  deserted  with  so  much  precipitation.  He  is 
bringing  back  with  himself,  likewise,  the  very  best 
means  of  deterring  others  from  a similar  act.^^^  His 
punishment  is  richly  merited. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  sometimes  that  the  lover 
of  eflect  bargains  without  his  host — he  is  drowned. 
Could  he  only  have  known  the  style  of  remarks, 
the  feeling  of  contempt,  which  his  act  is  seldom 
otherwise  than  destined  to  call  forth  from  his  late 
shipmates,  he  might  have  preferred  to  await  his 
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appointed  time  in  humble  insignificance,  to  the  valor- 
ous attempt  of  winding  up  his  career  with  theatrical 
effect. 


“ E’en  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves ! ” 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


Note  (1),  p.  37. 

The  late  Lord  Abinger,  ou  the  Act  of  Parliament  framed  for  the 
protection  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  from  the  hand  of  the  fanatic 
and  notoriety-seeker. 


Note  (2),  p 37. 

Sometimes,  after  the  hands  have  been  called  for  the  futile  endeavour 
of  rescuing  from  the  waters  tlie  man  who  has  wilfully  plunged  into 
them,  expressions  such  as  these  may  strike  upon  the  ear,  especially  at 
times  when  the  person  who  utters  them  is  screened  from  notice : — 
“ What’s  the  use  of  rousing  us  up  for  him  ? the  precious  fool  jumped 
overboard ! He  shook  hands  with  aU  his  messmates  at  supper-time  !” 

Now,  were  it  not  for  some  part  of  the  reasoning  in  the  foregoing- 
chapter,  a stranger  who  heard  such  expressions  as  these  alone,  might 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  crime  of  self-destruction  is  viewed 
with  total  indifference  on  shipboard ; otherwise  those  who  had  been 
warned  of  the  suicide’s  intentions  might  have  saved  him  from  his 
fate. 

Expressions,  however,  such  as  these,  were  they  followed  up,  might 
invariably  be  traced  to  men  of  a certain  set — of  which,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  there  are  ever  many  on  a dark  night,  and  of  whom  a 
ship  might  with  profit  disburden  herself;  but,  generally  speaking. 
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for  example’s  sake,  it  is  better  that,  among  the  messes  of  a lower 
deck,  the  rash  act  of  the  suicide  be  viewed  with  so  much  of  indilfer 
ence  as  is  consistent  with  decorum,  without  a shadow  of  heroism  to 
back  it.  So  it  generally  is.  And  now,  purposely  drawing  a curtain 
round  those  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  experience,  and 
which  have  had  a fatal  termination,  I will  wind  up  the  chapter  with 
an  anecdote,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prescription  of  the  wise 
judge  already  mentioned  was  not  altogether  original,  but  had  been 
adopted  by  the  captain  of  a man-of-war  some  ten  years  previously, 
and  a similar  remedy  practised,  with  equally  salutary  effects,  on  a 
would-be  hero. 

A boy  on  board  the  C , many  years  ago,  with  few  good 

qualities  to  recommend  him,  when  about  to  undergo  the  just  punish- 
ment of  some  delinquency  at  a forecastle  gun,  escaped  from  the 
myrmidons  of  justice,  ran  up  the  fore-rigging  with  the  activity  of  a 
monkey,  and  made  a Curtius-like  spring  at  the  gulf  beneath ; but,  in 
lieu  of  a plunge  in  the  sea,  was  picked  up  from  the  deck  with  a 
broken  leg.  He  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
than  he  was  once  more  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
boatswain’s  mate,  and  his  cure  was  completed  at  the  very  identical 
gun  late  the  scene  of  his  self-devoting  heroism . Whether  the  punish- 
ment he  incurred,  or  the  opprobrious  name  of  “ Suicide  Jack,”  which 
his  act  had  earned  for  him,  affected  him  most,  is  immaterial.  As  of  the 
victim  of  the  salutary  Act  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Note,  we 
might  say  of  him, 

“ I cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he 
was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the  court.” 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

And  he  certainly  never  repeated  his  attempt,  although,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  he  still  proved  constant  to  the  “ gunner’s  daughter.” 
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“ He  long  survives  who  lives  an  hour 
In  ocean  self-upheld.” 

CowPEK.  The  Cad-away. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY — ON  NAVAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 


“ They  say,  miracles  are  past ; and  we  have  our  philosophical  per- 
sons,to  make  modern  and  familiar  tilings  supernatural  and  causeless.” 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 


And  now,  having  slightly  touched  on  each  of  the  causes 
which  directly  tend  to  accidents;  before  I proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  their  usual  remedies,  I would  fain 
devote  a small  space  to  the  mischievous  effects  of 
certain  popular  superstitions,  the  inordinate  indulgence 
of  which  may  indirectly  lead  to  endanger  life,  or  to 
paralyse  the  arm  at  a time  when  its  energies  are  most 
required.  Such  being  the  case,  these  classes  of  super- 
stition hold  their  place  in  this  treatise  by  right  of  a 
double  claim.  It  has  been  the  custom  among  writers, 
both  saered  and  profane,  to  compare  our  transitory 
existence  to  a shadow  ; for  one  reason,  that  no  man  at 
any  moment  has  ever  been  able  to  span  its  length  or  its 
breadth ; yet  how  often  do  we  hear  of  persons,  even  in 
this  enlightened  century,  wise  in  their  own  conceits, 
who,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  metai)hor, 
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but  what  is  worse,  in  the  face  of  their  Creator,  will 
presume  to  assign  a length  not  only  to  their  own  vain 
and  disquieted  shadow,  but  to  that  which  accompanies 
an  army  moving  on  its  march,  or  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  of  a ship  on  her  ocean  path. 

After  all,  what  is  there  about  the  latter,  however 
perfect  she  be  as  a model — which  is  still  no  more  than 
the  work  of  man’s  hands,  named  after  his  own  whims — 
that  it  should  arm  him  with  the  power  of  peering 
through  the  veil  which  divides  us  from  the  future  ? 

The  week  has  been  subdivided,  and  each  day  derived 
its  particular  appellation,  from  the  abomination — the 
god  of  wood  and  stone — to  whose  worship  it  was 
separately  dedicated  by  our  idolatrous  ancestors.  What 
are  weeks,  or  subdivisions  of  weeks,  to  the  living  God, 
to  whom  a day  and  eternity  are  but  one  ? 

And  yet  some  presumptuous  few  will  tell  us,  that 
ships  bearing  certain  names  are  predestined  for  a short 
while  only  to  walk  the  waters  that  of  others,  the  bark 
was  stripped  off  the  trees,  or  that  the  trees  themselves 
were  felled  on  a fatal  day, — that  those  of  her  future 
crew  who  grow  sick  must  die — that  those  who  fall 
overboard  must  be  drowned.  Even  the  sailor  himself, 
unwilling  to  part  with  the  old  and  familiar  superstition, 
may  still  attach  an  evil  destiny  to  the  ship,  whose 
active  chief,  in  defiance  of  the  hollow  tenets  of  a super- 
stitious crew,  and  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties, 
proceeds  to  trip  his  anchor  indiscriminately  on  that  day 
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of  the  iceeh  when  the  service  on  which  he  is  employed 
may  demand 

“ God  save  thee,  aneient  mariner, 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !” 

Superstition,  in  many  of  its  branches,  has  been  ever 
connected  with  ignorance.  Astrology,  or  star-gazing 
insight  into  the  book  of  Fate,  has  long  since  given  way 
to  the  beauteous  science  which  teaches  us  to  lift  up  our 
wondering  eyes  to  the  starry  firmament,  without  pre- 
sumption for  our  incentive ; whereby  the  sailor  learns  to 
shape  his  course  on  the  ocean,  and  leaves  his  destiny  to 
be  governed  by  Another.  Presentiments  (as  they  are 
usually  termed)  of  approaching  evil  we  can  have  no 
faith  in,  since  we  are  told  by  more  than  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  last  war,  that  every  uninitiated  wight,  on 
the  morning  of  his  “ maiden  action,”  invariably  awakes 
with  the  presentiment  that  the  first  shot  fired  in  anger 
will  have  his  own  devoted  head  for  its  object;  and  yet 
we  read  of  two  frigates  ’ in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  being  engaged  in  close  action  for  several 
hours,  when  the  victor  left  the  field  without  the  loss  of 
a man. 

Surely,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory 
of  presentiments,  at  all  events  as  far  as  they  are  said  to 
affect  the  uninitiated,  there  will  be  a fine  field  for  them 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  next  war. 

Crescent  and  Reunion,  1793. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  presentiments  of  death,  or 
impending  evil,  are  sometimes  verified;  we  only  hear 
one  side  of  the  question.  How  often  are  they  proved 
to  be  false;  unnoticed,  or  untold,  without  they  are 
actually  accomplished!  So  it  is  with  dreams;  their 
occasional  accomplishment,  therefore,  comes  under  the 
common  law  of  chances.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
they  may  also  occasionally  lead  to  their  own  fulfilment, 
partly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  wise- 
acre who  prophesied  his  own  death  at  a certain  hour, 
and,  in  the  nervous  agony  of  watching  the  hand  of  the 
clock  as  it  approached  the  awful  figure  on  the  dial, 
committed  suicide  at  the  identical  time. 

However,  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  education  is 
extending  its  influence  over  the  ocean  as  over  the  land, 
it  is  high  time  that  all  follies  such  as  these  were  fairly 
swept  away,  amid  other  rubbish  heaped  together  during 
the  darker  ages.  The  age  of  miracles,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed  also,  of  celestial  warnings,  is  past,  and  our 
own  consciences  must  tell  us,  that  the  man  who  waits 
for  a warning  from  above,  may  some  day  be  cut  off,  like 
Denmark’s  fated  Prince, 

“Unhousel’d,  disappointed,  unauel’d.” 

Heaven  protect  our  ‘^hearts  of  oak”  from  the  moon- 
light visits  of  a gloomy,  restless  spirit  such  as  this,  ever 
ready  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  a set  of  simple-minded 
men,  very  much  disposed  to  take  the  gifts  of  fortune  as 
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they  come  into  their  hands, — at  all  events,  never  form- 
ing gloomy  prognostications,  but  rather  fortifying 
themselves  and  their  condition  against  the  untoward 
events  which  may  cross  their  path, — the  dregs  of  a 
poison  imbibed  in  some  unlucky  moment  by  the  dreamy 
sages  of  days  bygone  ! 

Let  sailors,  even  of  the  present  day,  continue  to 
enjoy  their  harmless  tale  of  superstition,  to  wile  away 
the  tedium  of  a watch  at  sea,  and  create  a laugh  at  the 
expense  of  their  credulous  ancestors ; but  let  a man  of 
superior  education,  to  whom  they  are  wont  to  look  up 
with  respect,  once  succeed  in  scattering  among  them 
the  seeds  of  the  mischievous  class  of  superstitions  above- 
named,  the  scene  is  changed ; their  own  intuitive  love 
of  the  marvellous  rendering  them  more  sensible  of  the 
impression,  it  is  possible  that  some  day  or  other  their 
efforts  may  be  paralysed,  when  most  called  for  to  save 
their  ships  as  well  as  their  own  lives.  Many  ships  may 
have  been  lost,  many  lives  may  have  been  sacrificed,  to 
a fatal,  a cruel  delusion.(^) 

Better  had  the  man  who  is  detected  in  the  act  of 
disseminating  doctrines  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  our 
service,  prophesy  to  himself,  at  such  times  when  his 
prophetic  fame  is  at  stake,  the  punishment  due  to  his 
offence;  he  may  thus  establish  his  character  at  the 
expense  of  his  skin. 

And  lastly,  let  the  Fatalist  indulge  his  gloomy  notions 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  and  brood  over  the  fall 
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of  nations  and  kingdoms,  the  destruction  of  ships  and 
armies,  which  he  has  included  in  his  presumptuous 
scheme ; let  the  Mahomedan  still  cling  to  the  darling 
tenets  of  his  faith,  and  withdraw  his  hand  from  the 
plague-stricken  and  the  drowning  man;(^)  the  faith  of 
the  Christian,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  navy,  teach 
us  that  the  seaman’s  brightest  ornament,  besides  the 
‘‘  heart  which  can  feel,”  is  the  hand  which  is  stretched 
forth  to  save  the  life  of  another. 

And  now  for  a discussion  of  those  means  which  the 
latter,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  shallow  fallacies  of 
the  Mahomedan  and  the  Fatalist,  delights  to  employ,  in 
his  eagerness  to  save  the  life  of  his  fellow-being,  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

The  success  of  all  schemes  of  man’s  ingenuity,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state,  is  uncertain  as  are  all  his  other 
speculations,  hinging  as  they  do  on  a Will  infinitely 
superior  to  his  own;  but  that  they  are  frequently 
allowed  by  that  same  Will  to  be  successful,  the  experi- 
ence of  every  day  goes  far  to  convince  us. 

To  calculate,  therefore,  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
methods  employed  in  our  naval  service  for  saving  life, 
by  any  ordinary  train  of  reasoning,  were  impossible, 
from  that  very  frequent  and  miraculous  interposition  of 
a benign  power,  and  as  aforesaid,  the  inscrutable  work- 
ings of  the  Divine  Will.  One  man  a fall  of  a few  feet 
may  destroy,  while  others  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
giddy  height  with  little  injury  to  themselves ; a man 
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may  fall  inboard  or  overboard ; the  ship  may  be  at  sea, 
or  in  harbour ; he  may  be  drunk,  or  he  may  be  sober ; 
he  may  break  his  neck,  or  be  drowned.^®) 

To  form  a general  rule  out  of  all  the  foregoing,  would 
be  a task  for  somewhat  more  than  human  philosophy ; 
nevertheless,  by  experience  we  are  enabled  to  draw 
certain  inferences,  not  staking,  of  course,  any  chances  of 
a man’s  safety  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel  herself 
to  rescue  him.  These,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
their  place,  we  will  now  presume  to  be  for  the  best. 

Provided  he  swim  well,  and  his  reason  be  tolerably 
collected  after  his  fall,  or  if  he  be  perfectly  sober,  a man 
who  falls  overboard  has  a better  chance  at  any  time  than 
one  inboard ; and  there  is  probably  more  hope  of  his 
being  picked  up  alive  if  he  fall  during  the  night  at  sea, 
than  in  harbour.  For  this  reason: — when  a ship  is  at 
anchor,  there  are  seldom  many  loungers  about  the  upper 
deck  after  the  hands  are  piped  down.  A fall,  conse- 
quently, may  be  either  unseen  or  unheard,  or  rescue 
not  be  sufficiently  prompt  to  avoid  a catastrophe;  on  the 
other  hand,  at  sea,  during  night  or  day,  from  the  very 
opposite  reasons,  an  accident  can  seldom  pass  unnoticed. 
There  is  also  much  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  fall 
— that  is,  on  the  particidar  position  of  the  body  when 
it  first  strikes  the  surface — as,  of  course,  there  is  on  the 
initial  velocity  imparted  by  the  height  from  which  it 
has  descended.  Sometimes  the  man  known  to  be  a good 
swimmer  is  never  again  seen  after  he  has  first  sunk 
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under  the  waves.  (See  Arnett’s  Physics,  “ Fluid 
Support.”) 

As  a summary  of  the  whole : let  a man  be  sober — 
let  him  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  a good  swimmer 
— (by  the  possession  of  which,  water  becomes  in  a mea- 
sure as  familiar  to  the  seaman  as  the  very  air  which 
he  breathes  — a confidence  which  it  would  seem  his 
particular  province  to  acquire)  — who  will  maintain 
that  the  ocean  path  is  actually  more  dangerous  than 
the  land,  even  before  the  introduction  of  railroads  and 
steam  engines  ? It  may  be  a more  slippery  one,  it  is 
true,  but  how  far  greater  is  the  number  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  than  of  fatal  results  from  a fall ! 

Even  when  his  footing  has  slipped,  and  he  is  once 
more  on  a dry  deck  again,  the  danger  is  soon  forgotten, 
although  the  sufferer  liimself,  as  he  shakes  the  brine  off 
his  locks,  and  collects  his  scattered  senses,  may  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  law  of  chances  being  in  his . 
favour  against  a second  edition  of  the  danger  from 
which  he  has  escaped. 

“ He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stuiui’d, 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn : 

A sadder,  and  a wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn.” 
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Note  (1),  p.  44.  / 

When  two  sliips  bearing  the  same  name  have  come  to  an  untimely 
endj  the  career  of  the  third,  according  to  the  tenor  of  a common 
naval  superstition,  must  be  attended  with  certain  and  speedy  de- 
straction. 

I myself  have  witnessed  the  evil  tendency  of  this  unaccountable 
foUy,  which  may  sometimes  tend  to  work  out  its  own  fulfibnent.  An 
instance  of  the  latter  will  be  given  in  another  note.  The  super- 
stition itseK,  like  others,  may  often  be  traced  to  a more  barbarous 
age ; and  the  imagination,  witliout  any  very  great  flight,  may  asso- 
ciate the  case  in  point  with  the  following  legend. 

At  three  different  periods,  or  between  the  sixth  and  tweKth 
centm’ies,  three  expeditions  were  launched  on  the  ocean  by  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  which  then  characterized  the  ancient,  as  it  now  does 
the  Briton  of  the  present  day.  Through  the  unfortunate  results 
attending  the  career  of  the  three,  these  unfortunate  expeditions 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  in  prose  or  song,  as  the  “ Three 
Disappearances,  or  the  Triad,”  {Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery?)  As 
for  the  third,  we  can  hardly  be  astonished  at  its  sudden  disappear- 
ance, considering  that  its  gallant  chief  is  represented  as  braving  the 
ocean  in  a house  of  glass,  with  nine  bards  among  his  crew ; and,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  got  no  farther  than  the  Bristol  Channel. 

We  may  premise,  therefore,  (to  revert  to  the  modern  superstition 
of  three,)  that  the  fatality  attached  to  the  third  ship  of  a name,  is 
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built  witli  equally  brittle  materials  as  the  ship  selected  for  the  third 
expedition  by  the  Welsh  prince.  And,  without  harping  on  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  aforesaid  “ tuneful  nine,”  still  less  of  those  included 
in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  barbarous  Edward,  we  may  indulge 
in  another  very  reasonable  supposition,  (which  wdl  go  still  farther 
towards  establishing  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  legend 
and  the  modern  superstition  of  the  “ Triad,”)  that  a portion  of  the 
bard’s  romantic  spirit  has  survived  the  general  wreck  ; and  that, 
in  like  manner  as  these  ancient  expeditions  were  furnished  with 
the  aforesaid  essentials  for  singing  the  achievements,  or,  as  it  often 
proved,  chanting  the  requiem  of  their  adventurous  leaders,  so  there 
are  few  ships  of  the  present  day  which  cannot  boast  equally  useless 
supernumeraries  among  their  establishment,  ever  ready  to  croak 
not  only  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  chiefs,  the  duties  of  their 
ship  and  station,  but  what  is  more  to  the  pomt,  on  the  subject 
of  any  fatality  which  their  ingenuity  may  suggest  as  haunting  her 
ocean  path. 


Note  (2),  p.  45. 

Eriday,  although  it  be  considered  an  unlucky  day  in  our  Christian, 
more  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  has  an  actual  fatality 
(strange  to  say)  attached  to  it  on  our  naval  Log-book. 

No  one  can  deny  that  certain  vessels  may  have  experienced  dis- 
aster, or  even  come  to  an  untimely  end,  which  have  been  proved  to 
have  weighed  their  anchor  on  a Eriday,  as  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
We  seldom,  however,  hear  how  many  escape  scot-free,  who  set  the 
laws  of  fatality  at  defiance,  and  make  a habit  of  sailing  with  the  first 
fair  wind. 

One  of  the  most  successful  among  our  Anti-Slavery  cruizers,  it  is 
said,  made  it  a point,  whenever  his  duty  permitted,  to  start  upon  his 
cruize  on  a Eriday.  What  he  lost  by  his  presumption  is  not  shown ; 
what  he  gained  is  best  seen  by  the  records  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  balance-sheet  at  his  prize-agent’s.  To  follow  up  the  absurdity  of 
the  superstition,  I will  give  a characteristic  sketch. 
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“ SAILING  ON  A rHIDAY.” 

■“  The  loud  wind  never  reach’d  the  shij), 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  ; 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon, 

The  dead  men  gave  a groan. 

■“  Tlie  helmsman  steer’d,  the  ship  moved  on, 

Y^et  never  a breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  ’gan  work  the  ropes. 

As  they  were  used  to  do.” 

Ancient  Mariner, 

The  merry  sounds  of  the  bell  striking  eight,  assoeiated  with  visions 
of  ship’s  good  eheer,  served  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  marines, 
at  the  capstan  of  a ninety-gun  ship  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  a 
gallant  commodore,  and  to  convert  the  measured  stamp  into  a good 
round  trot.  In  a few  minutes  the  anchor  was  at  the  bows,  the  ship 
and  her  consorts  under  a crowd  of  canvass,  their  dinner  pendants 
consigned  to  the  signal-locker,  and  their  crews  shortly  afterwards 
discussing  the  hardness  of  good  “queen’s  own”  rather  than  the 
hardships  of  their  destiny,  and  nothing  savouring  of  gloomy  prog- 
nostications. It  may  be  necessary  here  to  state,  that  the  day  of  the 
week  was  Saturday. 

A few  days  afterwai’ds,  the  commodore’s  ship  came  to  in  Malta 
hai-bour,  in  her  usual  good  style,  although  the  broad  pendant  waved 
from  a less  dignified  position,  and  her  rig  itself  seemed  much 
altered  during  her  last  cruize;  in  short,  she  bore  marks  of  having 
suffered  in  some  commotion  of  the  elements ; her  mainmast  was  jury- 
rigged,  and  fished  by  her  spare  topmast  being  stepped  on  the  main- 
deck,  and.  lashed  to  it  among  smaller  spars ; her  maintopmast  pointed 
and  lashed  low  down  the  mainmast,  close  to  the  heel  of  the  other 
topmast,  so  that  she  might  set  a double  reefed  topsail  on  it ; a 
stump  maintopgallaut  mast  fidded  with  topgallant  sad.  set  over  all ; 
and  on  the  truck  was  displayed  the  broad  pendant,  stiU  unsubdued, 
and  floating  over  a piece  of  undeniable  seamanship. 

Slie  had  been  struck  by  lightning  on  her  passage ; and  although 
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on  fire  aloft,  her  mainmast  scorched  to  the  very  heart  and  its  hoops 
burst  off,  and  her  magazine  reported  full  of  smoke,  the  electric  fluid 
passed  out ; the  injuries  during  its  progress  being  limited  to  the  loss 
of  two  men,  besides  the  damaged  masts.  AU  the  knotty  pieces  of 
seamanship  aloft  being  completed,  then  commenced  among  the  messes 
on  the  lower  deck  the  discussion  of  a knotty  point  of  metaphysics, 
as  to  whether  the  ship  could  not  be  proved  to  have  sailed  on  Friday. 

One  party,  possessed  of  a little  scientific  lore,  maintained  that, 
since  a ship  progressed  by  the  aid  of  astronomical  observation, 
the  astronomical  day,  commencing  and  ending  at  noon,  was  the  one 
therefore  to  be  taken  as  the  standard ; and  therefore,  that  the  ship 
having  commenced  getting  under  weigh  before  noon  on  the  Saturday, 
actually  sailed  on  Friday.  Another  would  have  it,  that  the  figures 
on  the  ship’s  log  commenced  and  ended  at  midnight,  and  that  the 
log-day,  and  not  the  astronomical,  (since  the  former  was  used  actually 
for  makiug  the  ship’s  progress,)  must  be  taken  into  the  view.  That 
therefore  the  ship,  whether  she  tripped  her  anchor  a little  before  or 
a little  after  noon  on  Saturday  (no  matter  vdiich),  did  actually  sail  on 
a Saturday ; and  the  Friday  fatality  ” could  not  bear  on  their  late 
disaster.  They  could  come  to  no  understanding,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  by  the  disputants  to  higher  authority,  when  they  received 
another  light  on  the  subject;  they  were  told,  that,  even  supposing 
the  log  party  and  the  astronomical  party  to  be  both  light,  there  being  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  anchor  was  out  of  the  ground  a few  minutes 
before  or  a few  minutes  after  noon,  Another  calculation  was  required ; 
that  a ship  at  anchor  made  it  noon  according  to  the  mean  time  of 
the  place,  but  that  once  under  weigh,  the  time  by  the  sun,  or  apparent 
time,  was  observed ; between  these  there  was  a marked  difference. 

The  mystery  of  equation  of  time  fairly  floored  Jack,  and  he  re- 
treated, impressed  probably  with  the  wholesome  conviction,  that,  in 
cases  where  there  are  so  many  straws  to  split,  the  laws  of  fatality 
are  not  to  be  unravelled,  and  (as  they  might  be  supposed  to  bear 
on  the  late  casualty)  that,  whether  his  ship  sailed  on  a Friday  or 
Saturday,  he  owed  much  to  a merciful  Providence ; since,  had  the 
electric  fluid  done  its  work,  a portion  of  the  armament  of  a proud 
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ninety  might  have  been  fished  up  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  like 
tlie  guns  blown  np  in  tlie  poor  Ajax,  still  visible  on  the  island  of 
d'enedos,  would  have  alone  served  to  remind  future  generations  of 
the  untimely  end  of  the  gallant  eommodore  and  his  devoted  crew. 

Note  (3),  p.  47. 

THE  “ THIKD  OP  A NAME.” 

One  fine  winter’s  moiTung,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  an 
unusual  crowd  of  spectators  might  have  been  observed  about  the 
heights  of  Plymouth,  following  with  their  eyes  the  course  of  one 
of  His  Majesty’s  corvettes,  then  leaving  England  for  the  first  time. 
Moreover,  any  quick  listener  among  the  crowd  on  that  occasion, 
might  have  caught  the  sound  of  words  of  mysterious  and  de- 
cidedly ominous  tendency,  savouring  of  prophetic  denunciations, 
which  continued  until  the  object  of  their  interest  was  shut  out 
from  their  view.  Then,  no  doubt,  many  a fair  owner  of  an  aching 
heart  returned  to  her  home,  now  a desert ; and  many  of  a certain 
stamp  retired  to  brood  over  their  barometers,  in  silent  expectation  of 
some  fast-approaching  outburst  of  the  elements,  which  by  the  laws  of 
fate  were  inevitably  decreed  shortly  to  pour  their  wrath  on  the 
devoted  corvette. 

In  short,  she  was  the  third  of  a name,  and  her  two  predecessors 
had  come  to  an  untimely  end ; one  perished  by  the  fiames,  the  other 
left  her  bones  among  the  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Who  could, 
therefore,  doubt  the  fate  of  the  third,  now  sailing  to  her  doom  ? 
On  board  the  said  sloop,  moreover,  sailed  (likewise  for  the  first  time) 
a youth,  the  third  also  of  a name,  which  had  been  at  different  periods 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  His  Majesty’s  ships ; the  first  two  of  the 
name  having  met  violent  deaths — the  one  by  the  fire  of  his  country’s 
enemies,  the  other  by  drowning, — both  sleep  in  a sailor’s  grave. 
On  the  following  morning  the  sun  rose  fiery,  the  clouds  which 
accompanied  him  assumed  dark  and  fantastic  shapes,  the  barometer 
was  falling  perceptibly.  Shortly  afterwards,  a south-wester  piped 
up  of  unusiud  violence,  diiving  in,  like  flying-fish  before  the  dolphin. 
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tlic  liostof  small  craft  winch  the  zephyrs  of  the  preeeding  day  had 
sedueed  into  quitting  their  anchorage,  for  pleasure  or  profit ; but  the 
devoted  vessel  was  not  among  their  number.  On  the  third,  vestiges 
of  wreck  marked  with  the  “ fated  name  ” were  washed  on  the 
shores  of  Seilly.  Here  was  food  for  the  marvellous  ! Who  at  a time 
like  this  eonld  caU  to  mind  the  many  fragments  of  a vessel’s  equip- 
ment whieh  are  daily  washed  upon  our  coast  during  the  winter 
season,  and  of  whieh  ships  often  uitentionally  lighten  themselves  ? 

Numerous  were  the  applieations  at  the  Admiralty  for  information, 
during  that  eventfid  month.  Mothers  wept  the  loss  of  the  last  joy  of 
their  life ; the  widow  prepared  her  gloomy  weeds ; some  actually  put 
on  the  mourning  garb  for  individuals  among  that  ship’s  crew,  whom 
blind  superstition,  eontrary  to  the  law  of  ehance,  had  eondemned  to 
a watery  grave. 

Let  persons  beware  how  they  indulge  fallaeies  sueh  as  these, 
whieh  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  service,  unjust  to  the  sailor 
himself,  and  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  those  anxious  ohjeets  of 
his  solieitude  from  whom  his  trade  separates  him.  Let  the  latter 
beware  how  they  give  credenee  to  reports  of  losses  of  ships  in 
general,  whieh  are  so  often  unfounded ! 

But,  where  is  the  third  sloop  of  her  name  ? and  where  the  third 
naval  officer  of  his  name  ? — who,  it  may  be  presumed,  may  be  included 
in  the  same  superstitious  denuneiation.  The  former  still  floats  on 
the  waters,  somewhat  worn  by  time  and  constant  service.  The 
latter  has  lived  to  infliet  the  present  treatise  on  the  public.  How  far 
the  above  superstition  worked  upon  the  minds  or  energies  of  the 
crew  of  the  sloop  on  that  eventful  night  of  the  Deeember  gale,  is 
best  known  to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene.  The 
author,  also,  entertained  his  opinions,  but  he  was  then  too  young  to 
utter,  and  has  now  no  wish  to  publish  them. 

“ I fiud  the  people  strangely  fantasied, 

I’ossess’d  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 

Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear.” 
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Note  (4),  p.  48, 

'J'here  once  existed  among  all,  and  there  is  still  extant  among  the 
more  bigoted  sects  of  Mahomedans,  the  strange  notion,  that  the  act  of 
saving  the  di’owning  man  from  the  waters,  or  restoring  the  sick  man 
to  health,  is  no  more  than  one  of  selfishly  shutting  the  gates  of 
Paradise  against  him,  which  some  fair  ho%m  of  the  seventh  heaven  is 
actually  opening  for  his  admission. 

The  person  who,  in  an  idle  or  sentimental  mood,  has  amused  him- 
self by  watching  the  myriads  of  ants  crossing  and  recrossing  a path- 
way on  a sunny  day,  may  form  a very  good  notion  of  the  view  from 
the  Seraskier’s  Tower  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople, when  its  surface  is  alone  rnflled  by  the  thousands  of  lilliputiau 
boats,  gliding  backwards  and  forwards  during  every  hour  of  the  day. 

“ Glanced  many  a light  caique  along  the  foam.” 

The  Turkish  boatmen  are  skilful,  indeed,  in  the  management  of 
their  frail  skiffs,  although,  like  those  of  their  calKng  in  other  more 
Christian  countries,  they  are  given  to  practical  jokes ; and  love  to 
practise  upon  the  fears  of  the  mistrustful  sitter,  who  for  the  first 
time,  without  being  timid,  is  as  fearful  of  a plunge  into  the  Bosphorus 
during  his  passage  across,  as  was  once  the  faithless  Odalisque  immui’ed 
within  the  Seraglio  walls. 

A catastrophe  is,  however,  rare  : and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scene 
on  these  occasions,  the  reader  may  follow  up  the  same  simile,  of  the 
busy  little  insects  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  journey  by  a stone, 
or  other  offensive  missile,  dropping  into  the  centre  of  the  group. 
The  veiy  same  panic  follows  a capsize  in  the  Bosphorus;  the  circle  of 
terrified  caiques  each  instant  taking  a wider  sweep  round  the  victims 
of  misplaced  confidence,  like  the  rings  round  a fish  sporting  at  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Now,  the  cruelty  of  thus  abandoning  the  drowning  man  to  his  fate, 
is  not  so  much  occasioned  by  the  delusions  of  the  fatalist  in  the 
present  time,  as  by  the  “native  resolution  sicldied  o’er  with  the  pale 
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cast  of  thought  ” — of  equally  selfish  tendency — that  the  efforts  of 
the  struggling  man  might  possibly  tend  to  involve  his  preservers 
in  a similar  fate. 

Note  (5),  p.  49. 

In  the  nuiety-gun  ship,  one  of  the  ladders  leading  from  the  mam 
to  the  lower  deck,  twice  during  the  time  of  her  first  commission, 
was  the  scene  of  a catastrophe  with  fatal  termination,  through  a 
simple  fall.  Yet  the  construction  of  the  ladder  itself  differed  in  no 
way  from  that  of  any  other,  nor  were  ladders  in  that  sliip  allowed 
to  be  reversed,  or  placed  as  a kind  of  man-trap,  to  break  the 
neeks  or  legs  of  intruders,  during  the  process  of  cleaning  the  lower 
deck ; a common  custom,  which  cannot  be  condemned  in  language  too 
strong. 

Our  old  friend  the  superstition-hunter  might  have  been  disposed  to 
attaeh  a fatality  to  the  ladder  in  question,  but  experience  teaches  us 
to  traee  these  ladder  accidents  to  a more  practieal  source. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  uninitiated  on  shipboard,  male  and 
female,  wriggling  and  twisting  about  in  their  indeeision,  as  to  the 
least  dangerous  way  of  going  up  and  down  the  ladders,  headways  or 
sternforemost,  when  a moment’s  reflection  might  serve  to  prove  that 
the  question  is  best  answered  by  laying  hold  of  the  man-rope,  the 
position  of  the  body  being  immaterial.  Some  persons,  on  the  other 
hand,  ever  make  a point  of  rushing  down  helter-skelter,  as  soon  as 
the  duties  on  deck  are  completed,  regardless  of  the  man-rope,  as  of 
their  own  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  a rush  in  the  opposite  dmection 
as  beforesaid,  has  a salutary  tendency. 

It  is  thus  seen  how  a fall  of  a few  feet  may  be  fatal.  The 
following  gives  an  opposite  view  altogether  of  both  cause  and 
effect; — On  board  another  ship,  a foretop  man,  overhauling  the 
topgallant  lifts  and  braces,  fell  out  of  the  rigging,  and  continued  his 
course  headforemost  until  his  skull  was  within  a few  feet  of  the 
deck,  and  his  life  not  worth  an  instant’s  purchase;  then,  to  the 
wonder  of  every  one,  the  falling  man  gave  a summerset,  not  unworthy 
of  Grimaldi,  and  changing  his  centre  of  gravity  as  by  a deforce. 
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brought  that  part  of  his  body  in  contact  with  the  hard  planks,  by 
nature  better  adapted  to  modify  a shock  on  the  human  frame.  He 
escaped  with  a slight  contusion  on  the  afore-hinted  part. 

For  fear  I should  be  accused  of  indulging  in  the  marvellous  at  the 
expense  of  my  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a short  description  of  the 
saving  clause  which  led  to  the  escape  of  the  foretopman,  after  falling 
from  a height  Kttle  short  of  a hundred  feet.  His  feet,  during  his  fall, 
had  encountered  the  topgallant  studding  sail  tack,  and  run  it  out  to 
its  bare  end,  which  was  fortunately  fast,  or  had  a knot  in  it; 
this  catching  in  the  block  aloft,  brought  our  hero  up  with  a jerk,  at 
the  very  nick  of  time,  when  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


NATURAL  SUPPORTERS  -THE  MAN  WHO  JUMPS  ALTER 

ANOTHER, 


" Headlong  he  leapt — to  him  the  awimraer’s  skill 
Was  native.”  Byron. 


“ Doubtfully  it  stood, 

As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  chng  together, 

And  choke  their  act.” 

Macbeth^  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 


First  and  foremost  among;  the  methods  of  savino* 
life  at  sea,  a gift  of  Nature’s  own,  imparted  to  man, 
is  the  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  dart  overboard  to 
save  the  life  of  a fellow-creature,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  own.  That  this  spirit  is  no  uncommon  one  in 
our  navy,  the  number  of  decorations  earned  by  so  many 
of  its  members  will  bear  honourable  testimony.  How 
many  others  are  there  who  might  have  equal  cause  to 
boast  of  these  honorary  distinctions,  were  it  not  that 
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the  still  voice  of  Reason,  or  the  hand  of  Experience, 
has  checked  them  at  some  time  or  other  during  their 
lives,  when  about  to  take  the  eventful  leap  I the  former 
leading  them  to  re-consider  whether  the  attempt  to  save 
life  might  not  be  attended  with  opposite  results;  the 
latter  serving  to  remind  them  of  the  danger  they  may 
have  once  escaped,  and  suggesting  the  question,  whether 
they  are  better  prepared  to  re-encounter  it. 

Many  a fine  fellow,  heedless  of  consequences,  has 
dashed  into  the  waves  with  the  purpose  of  saving 
another,  who,  had  he  once  experienced  the  frantic 
grasp,  the  almost  superhuman  force  of  the  drowning 
man  in  his  efforts  to  drag  down  his  generous  preserver, 
might  have  paused  in  his  headlong  career.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  father’s  life  is  not  safe  from 
the  hand  of  the  son,  the  son  from  the  father  ; the  dread 
feeling  of  sinking  is  irresistibly  selfish;  the  drowning 
man  clutches  every  thing  alike — iron,  wood,  or  stone, 
as  he  is  proverbially  said  to  catch  at  a straw.  It  is 
well  known  with  what  tenacious  grasp  he  will  cling  to 
his  fellow-man,  whether  he  be  a sufferer  by  the  same 
cause,  or  have  risked  his  life  to  save  his  own ; — in  fact, 
experience  alone  is  able  to  paint  with  its  full  force 
the  real  difficulties  with  which  the  most  practised 
saver  of  life  (for  it  may  be  almost  looked  upon  as 
a professional  quality)  has  to  contend,  against  the 
struggles  of  a man  in  the  water,  whether  he  be  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  swimming,  or  not  gifted  with  that 
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presence  of  mind  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
life.(') 

When  the  same  spirit  already  introduced  becomes 
infectious,  (which  is  not  by  any  means  impossible,) 
or  has  imparted  itself  to  more  than  one  of  a ship’s 
crew,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  a disaster,  single 
in  the  first  instance,  may  be  exaggerated  tenfold;  and 
if  the  means  of  rescue  be  not  speedily  detached  from 
the  ship,  the  loss  of  life  may  not  be  confined  to  one 
individual. 

To  lessen  the  chances  of  similar  occurrences,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  the  part  of  a commanding  officer  to 
discourage  aU  such  ill-advised  attempts ; which  seldom 
end  otherwise  than  badly,  however  much,  as  a private 
individual,  he  may  admire  the  spirit  which  prompts 
them.  He  will  therefore  be  induced  to  commend  and 
reward  the  successful  candidate  in  the  preservation  of 
life,  while,  unwilling  to  damp  his  ardour,  he  may  pass 
over  in  silence  the  failure  of  the  unsuccessful.  And  let 
the  man  who  is  thus  passed  over,  from  that  day  forth 
use  his  lively  endeavours  to  earn  likewise  for  himself, 
at  some  future  period,  the  same  honour  and  satisfac- 
tion which  ever  attend  the  successful  in  dragging  the 
drowning  man  from  the  waters.^^^ 

The  number  of  these  casualties  may  be  said  to  be 
yearly  diminishing,  through  the  judicious  efforts  of 
officers,  in  first  numbering  the  swimmers  in  eacli  sliip, 
and  then  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  which 
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lier  station  or  duties  may  otFer,  of  encouraging  men  of 
all  ranks  willing  to  acquire  that  most  necessary  know- 
ledge for  a sailor,  the  art  of  swimming,  and  of  enforcing 
it  on  the  indolent  and  the  timid. 

In  tropical  climates  the  danger  from  sharks  may  be 
brought  forward  as  a plea  against  the  ci*ew  bathing; 
and  yet  there  are  no  stations  where  this  necessary 
practice  may  not  be  carried  on  without  the  slightest 
risk,  while  the  advantages  are  obvious — under,  of  course, 
certain  restrictions,  which  by  no  means  enhance  the 
difficulty — in  a man-of-war ; that  is,  having  a sail  over- 
board for  the  use  of  novices ; making  all  go  overboard 
together,  all  come  in  at  the  same  time;  and  while 
actually  in  the  water,  taking  means  to  prevent  strag- 
gling beyond  the  prescribed  limits;  and  to  discourage 
the  feats  of  the  foolhardy  or  the  lovers  of  effect,  ever 
ready  to  offer  an  oblation  to  their  darling  idol  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives.  In  fact,  the  natural  caution  of 
the  scavenger  of  the  deep  ever  leads  him  to  mistrust 
any  large  body  of  men  in  the  water  in  the  full  exercise 
of  their  muscular  powers,  or  even  the  single  swimmer, 
whose  self-possession  and  confidence  in  his  opposite 
element  show  him  to  belong  to  the  superior  order  of 
beings.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  men,  half  in 
or  half  out  of  the  water,  danghng  on  to  a boat,  or 
paddling  about  leisurely  without  any  apparent  object, — 
or  the  imprudent  man  who,  having  been  bathing  among 
others,  remains  overboard  against  orders,  after  his  ship- 
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mates  have  gone  in, — are  sometimes  carried  off  by  the 
treacherous  enemy,  who,  like  the  wolf  and  vulture 
which  hover  on  the  skirts  of  a retreating  army,  is  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  the  weary  straggler,  the  dying,  and 
the  dead.^®) 

Persons  on  the  shore  may  naturally  imagine  that 
swimming,  being  the  grand  essential  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  is  one  of  the  tests  to  wliich 
all  craving  admission  into  the  naval  service  are  subject. 
Although  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  there  are 
probably  few  men,  or  officers,  above  a certain  standing, 
without  a lurking  objection  to  plead  ignorance  of  what 
appears,  at  all  events,  a very  essential  qualification  for 
a sailor. 

Who  is  there  that  would  not  wish  to  earn  for  himself 
the  honours,  the  heartfelt  congratulations,  to  indulge  in 
the  reflections,  which  followed  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Exmouth,  when,  after  having,  by  his  own 
dauntless  courage  and  powers  as  a swimmer,  rescued 
the  host  of  helpless  strugglers  from  the  wreck  of  the 

Dutton,”  he  may  be  supposed,  before  retiring  to  rest 
that  night,  to  have  burst  into  the  pious  ejaculation, 
“ Thank  God,  I can  swim?” 

On  the  other  hand,  who  is  there,  seaman  or  lands- 
man, that  is  able  to  tell  how  soon  his  eyes  may  be 
destined  to  behold  a beloved  wife  or  child  struggling 
or  sinking  in  the  waters,  while  he  himself,  in  all  the 
desperation  of  utter  helplessness,  will  be  calling  in 
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vain  for  the  assistance  which  none  is  at  hand  to  render  ? 
It  is  true  he  may,  in  a state  of  frenzy,  render  their  fate 
inevitable  and  hasten  his  own,  by  rushing  headlong  into 
the  element  whose  dangers  he  has  never  learned  to 
master. 

But  to  return  to  the  ship.  Far  be  it  from  the  wish 
of  any  one  to  discourage  such  a spirit  in  the  Naval 
Service,  or  even  to  qualify  the  merits  of  the  act  by  too 
much  forethought  or  caution,  by  which 

“ The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away. 

And  lose  the  name  of  action.” 

But  I would  strongly  recommend  any  officer  or  man 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  jump  overboard  after 
another,  if  he  have  not  time  to  study  the  pros  and 
cons  of  liis  attempt  (which  he  probably  has  not),  or 
the  measure  of  his  powers  (which  knowledge  is  alone 
to  be  gained  by  experience) ; at  all  events,  ere  he  take 
the  leap,  to  throw  over  the  first  buoyant  materials  at 
hand — oars,  boat’s  mast,  grating,  &c.  which  are  ever 
within  reach;  even  the  chair  or  mess-stool  on  which 
he  was  lately  sitting ; he  will  then  be  better  enabled 
to  contribute  a portion  of  his  own  natural  buoyancy  for 
the  support  of  another.^”^) 

“ ’Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 

But  to  support  him  after!” 
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Note  (1),  p.  62. 

THE  BRIG  REEFING. 

On  the  eve  of  a blowing  and  what  sailors  call  a dirty  night, 
ushered  in  by  the  usual  signs  portending  one  of  those  tearing 
breezes  so  well  known  to  Brazilian  ernisers,  and  genci'aUy  accom- 
panied by  a short  dangerous  sea,  a man-of-war  brig,  beforo  mentioned, 
\vas  m the  act  of  tiiking  in  her  third  reef  and  making  snug  for  the 
night.  Her  first-lieutenant  being  indisposed  mid  in  his  cabin,  the 
second  Avas  carrying  on  the  duty,  Avhen  a mmi  fell  from  the  topsail- 
yard,  mid,  from  his  frmitic  struggles,  it  seemed  evident  that  he  must 
be  droAAuicd  before  Jie  could  reach  the  life-buoy — or  the  brig,  which 
only  carried  a small  dingy  at  the  stem,  could  succeed  in  detaehing 
her  to  his  rescue. 

At  this  critical  moment  another  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  as 
though  conjured  up  by  the  wand  of  Harlequin:  he  had  already 
divested  himself  of  his  jacket,  and  was  seen  for  one  instmit  on  the 
brig’s  taifrail,  scurcc  giving  car  to  the  earnest  expostidations  of  his 
captain  to  check  A\diat  appeared  to  him  a leap  into  eternity  ; Ihc  next., 
he  Avas  engaged  in  a struggle  fearful  to  behold.  He  had  made  a dash 
at  once  for  his  prize — a dasli  Avhich  I maintain  none  but  a hand  Avell 
practised  in  the  cause  can  attempt  Avith  safety  or  profit  to  cither 
party.  He  had  fcmdessly  encountered  the  death-grapple  of  the 
droAAUiing  seaman ; mid  then  commenced  the  struggle  already  alluded 
to,  which  it  seemed  must  have  ended  fat  idly,  but  for  the  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  gidlant  lii-st-lieutcnmit  of  the  brig 
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(F.  L ),  for  it  was  the  sick  man  himself  now  practising  this 

efficacious  branch  of  the  hydropathic  system.  By  a blow  of  his  fist 
he  succeeded  in  quieting  his  opponent,  and  grasping  him  with  the 
other,  supported  him  untd  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  which,  owing  to 
wind  and  weather,  her  diminutive  size,  and  her  position  at  the  stern, 
was  attended  with  some  considerable  delay. 

This  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  act  of  gallant  devotion  of 

Captain  L , once  the  author’s  own  commanding  officer,  and 

ever  since  his  friend. 


Note  (2),  p.  62. 

THE  EEIGATE  OEF  ST.  HELENA. 

A visit  from  the  senior  officer  of  the  African  squadron,  in  the  year 
1843,  had  been  expected  for  some  time ; and  one  morning  in  the 
month  of  November  a lofty  vessel,  bearing  the  appearance  of  a 
frigate,  was  observed  from  the  different  signal-posts  on  that  isolated 
rock  on  the  Atlantic,  once  the  prison  and  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Emperor,  running  in  for  the  island  before  a fresh  trade-wind,  with 
studding-sails  below  and  aloft. 

As  yet,  owing  to  her  position,  her  national  colours  had  not  been 
distinguished;  when  of  a sudden — to  the  astonishment,  not  to  say 
disappointment,  of  the  hospitable  islanders — every  sail  was  seen  to 
shiver,  the  studding-sails  to  drop  from  their  lofty  position,  the  ship’s 
broadside  to  be  presented  to  the  anchorage  on  the  one  side  and  the 
trade-wind  on  the  other,  while  the  ensign  of  Britain  waved  majes- 
tically as  it  seemed  a parting  salutation  towards  the  island. 

Their  attention  was  then  drawn  to  the  frigate’s  late  wake,  which 
was  alive,  as  though  it  were  with  a shoal  of  porpoises  in  lively 
agitation  at  the  formidable  rows  of  teeth  thus  suddenly  presented 
to  their  view ; or  a bevy  of  ravenous  sharks  contending  for  the  first 
blood  of  their  victim. 

Yet,  porpoises  there  were  none ; as  for  any  of  the  finny  monsters 
who  may  have  been  Im’king  in  the  vicinity,  they  would  have  been 
quickly  scared  by  the  splashing  caused  by  seven  or  eight  human  beings 
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who  were  then  struggling  for  their  lives,  amid  a shower  of  buoyant 
missiles  launehed  from  the  frigate  for  their  support.  The  eause  was 
as  follows  ; — 

A man  named  L , one  of  the  best  seamen  in  the  ship,  and 

without  his  equal  as  a swimmer,  fell  from  the  fore-ehannels.  His 
fall  was  first  observed  by  a man  his  very  opposite  (one  I myself  knew 
not  to  be  overburdened  with  eourage,  and  not  worth  his  salt),  and, 
what  is  stranger  still,  who  coidd  not  swim  a stroke.  The  latter  was 
overboard,  and  over  head  and  ears,  before  he  eould  have  well  known 
what  he  was  about ; another  jumped  to  save  him ; and  then  followed 
a number  of  others,  who  had  caught  the  infection  in  the  order  of 
numerical  progression,  and  all  more  or  less  eager,  shortly  after  the 
first  plunge,  to  clutch  at  each  other,  or  grasp  the  oars  and  gratings 
which  were  floating  about  in  every  direction. 

To  the  latter  all,  more  or  less,  owed  their  safety,  as  well  as  to  the 
rapid  manoenvre  of  the  frigate  in  bringing  the  wind  abeam,  stopping 
her  way,  and  dropping  her  boats  with  the  yards  still  square,  and  the 
studding-sails  lowered. 

Strange  to  say,  the  first  candidate  for  the  honours  of  a life-preserver 

owed  his  life  to  the  gallant  L himself,  the  innocent  cause  and 

sole  hero  of  the  affair ; his  act  met  its  reward  in  the  warm  praises 
of  his  captain,  and  (if  I am  not  mistaken)  a decoration  from  our  own 
most  praiseworthy  “ Association  the  others  passed  umioticed ! 

Note  (3),  p.  64. 

THE  SHAEK. 

“ Beware  of  yonder  dog. 

Look,  when  he  fawns  he  hites ; and  when  he  bites, 

His  venom’d  teeth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Have  not  to  do  with  him — beware  of  him.” 

Shakspeare. 

Some  among  my  readers  who  may  have  been  sauntering  through  a 
market-place,  or  looking  into  a butcher’s  shop,  some  day  or  other 
during  their  lives,  may  call  to  mind  having  their  fears  aroused,  or  at 
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least  experiencing  a kind  of  creeping  sensation,  by  looking  downwards 
and  catching  a glimpse  of  a mangy -looking  animal  of  the  canine 
tribe — or  perhaps  rather  a peculiar  genus  of  his  own — a pair  of  pink 
and  bleary  eyes  looking  up  at  him,  as  though  to  form  an  estimate  of 
his  resolution  of  character — or  downwards,  as  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  fleshiness  of  his  legs — or  else  nibbing  his  un- 
wholesome-looking body  against  them,  with  an  idea,  perhaps,  that  by 
dint  of  his  caresses  he  may  so  far  put  him  off  his  guard  as  to  indulge 
his  cannibal  propensities  with  the  least  fear  of  retaliation. 

Such  is  the  butcher’s  mongrel — ever  inclined  to  cruelty  and  mis- 
cliief,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  courage  to  grind  his  teeth  at  the 
siglit  of  a group  of  children  playulg  on  the  village-green,  or  within 
his  own  estabhshed  haunts,  and  ever  prepared  to  take  a snap  at  the 
first  unguarded  straggler  among  their  number. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  natural  habits  of  the  shark,  a monster 
equally  treacherous,  and  as  great  a coward  as  the  butcher’s  cur,  may 
trace  the  analogy  between  them.  Whether  the  same  bloated  animal, 
ever  ready  for  a gorge,  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  scavenger 
but  the  scourge  of  the  waters,  is  immaterial ; one  thing  is  certain — 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  redoubtable  proximity  has  often  been,  and 
often  wiU  be,  the  means  of  inducing  certain  classes  on  shipboard  to 
remain  where  they  are,  rather  than  by  a plunge  overboard  to  find 
their  grave  within  the  maw  of  their  most  deadly  foe — the  well-known 
Jin  is  not  always  visible  ! 

“ The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb.” 

SCENE  IN  THE  HAEBOUK  OE  PAPEETI  (tAHITI). 

Until  the  period  when  the  flag  of  the  Urench  Protectorate  cast  its 
shadow  on  the  green  island  of  Pomare,  the  clear  waters  of  the  coral- 
guarded  harbour  of  Papeeti  had  never  yet  been  known  to  have 
afforded  a lurking-place  to  the  cunning  monster  of  the  deep,  ever 
prowling  about  the  surf  or  barriers  of  the  reef  to  follow  the  adven- 
turous excursions  of  the  amphibious  islanders,  but  seldom  trusting 
himself  in  the  clear  water  within  the  smooth  harbour,  where  he 
might  be  taken  at  a disadvantage. 
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One  day  a vessel  laden  with  provisions  for  the  ganison  struek  on 
the  edge  of  the  reef,  was  forced  over,  and  sunk  in  the  harbour.  The 
sharks  overcame  their  timidity,  to  revel  in  the  feast ; and  soon  after 
that  period,  and  while  the  British  and  Brench  flags  were  floating  in 
the  bay,  the  waters  became  one  day  tinged  with  the  blood  of  man, 
and  the  dread  foe  announced  his  revolting  presence. 

The  crew  of  a French  whaler,  on  a sultry  day,  had  been  refreshing 
themselves  with  a plunge,  shouting  and  carrying  on  their  antics  in 
the  cool  waters,  until,  wearied  with  their  exertions,  they  scrambled 
inboard.  One  only  remained  overboard ; he  continued  his  gambols 
for  a while  longer,  far  outrivalling  the  feats  of  his  shipmates,  and 
in  bawling  was  a host  in  himself  j this  served  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  crew  of  a British  steamer  anchored  in  the  bay. 

At  last  the  Stentor  himself  became  wearied  by  his  exertions,  and 
was  seen  paddling  about  with  his  hands,  or  floating  leisurely  on  the 
surface,  with  the  intention,  there  is  Little  doubt,  of  recruiting  his 
strength  for  another  attempt ; but  fate,  or  rather  his  own  folly,  had 
decreed  otherwise.  Of  a sudden  he  disappeared,  as  though  dragged 
below  by  an  unseen  foe,  and  shortly  sprang  above  the  sm-face, 
uttering  cries  even  louder  than  before ; but  their  tone  had  changed 
from  that  of  boisterous  mirth  to  one  of  indescribable  agony. 

A boat  of  the  British  steamer,  the  S (when  are  we  behind 

on  these  occasions?)  dragged  the  poor  fellow  from  amid  a pool  of 
blood  with  the  loss  of  a leg.  He  died  a few  hours  afterwards  ! 

Let  persons  of  a certain  stamp  on  shipboard  di’aw  a moral  from 
the  above  anecdote.  Let  others,  whose  duty  leads  them  occasionally 
into  certain  danger,  derive  confidence  from  the  fact,  that  as  the 
butcher’s  cur  is  ever  ready  to  show  his  teeth  where  he  dare  not  bite, 
in  like  manner  the  dread  attached  to  his  counterpart  in  the  opposite 
element  lies  rather  in  his  repulsive  form,  and  the  terrors  with  which 
imagination  has  clothed  him,  than  in  the  formidable  triple  row  of 
teeth  with  which  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  thought  proper  to  arm 
the  Scavenger  of  the  Deep. 
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Note  (4)  p.  65. 

A SPARE  ARM  IN  A GOOD  CAUSE — THE  EIGHT r-POIJR  OEP 

CAPE  MATAPAN. 

The  suceess  whieh  attended  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  mate  of 

the  R (now  Lieutenant  H.  S ),  as  detailed  in  the  note, 

page  15,  has  gone  far  towards  proving  how  so  simple  a pieee  of  furni- 
ture even  as  a common  chair,  may  be  converted  on  the  emergency  of 
a moment  into  a valuable  assistant  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  “ natural 
life-preserver.”  I will  now  quote  an  instance  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  simple  method  of  artificial  support  has  been 
substituted  with  equal  success  by  another  of  my  old  messmates,  even 
for  the  strong  arm  itself, 

One  of  the  finest  among  the  eighty -fours  of  our  day,  lately  driven 
by  the  strong  “Etesian  wind”  (of  classical  recollections)  which 
sweeps  down  the  Bosphorus  as  through  a funnel,  and  gathers  forces 
among  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  during  its  com’se,  had 
no  sooner  put  her  head  to  the  westward  than  she  encountered  a 
strong  gale  right  in  her  teeth,  followed  by  an  unusually  heavy  sea. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  reefing  the  mainsail  when  one  of  her  crew  fell 
overboard.  His  perilous  situation  was  no  sooner  seen  from  the 

ward-room,  than  a lieutenant  of  the  ship  (B ),  who  had  lost  an 

arm  on  the  same  coast  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  hooking  the  chair 
on  which  he  was  seated  to  the  stump  of  his  amputated  Kmb,  gallantly 
dashed  into  the  waves  after  the  drowning  seaman,  and  supported 
him  with  the  arm  which  was  left  to  him  entire,  to  be  in  this  instance 
the  honourable  cause  of  saving  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 


AllTIFICIAL  SUPPOUTERS — THE  NAVAL  LIPE-BUOY. 


“ How  poor  an  instrument  may  do  a noble  deed  ! ” 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act.  v.  Sc.  2. 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  established  custom 
in  our  dockyards,  of  supplying  Her  Majesty’s  ships 
with  a judicious  selection  of  the  variety  of  instruments 
wliich  human  ingenuity  is  ever  ready  to  suggest  for 
purposes  connected  with  so  great  a cause  as  that  of 
saving  life,  must  contribute  doubly  to  this  end ; since, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  possession  must  render  accidents 
involving  the  loss  of  life  less  frequent  on  the  part  of 
those  who  experience  a fall ; and,  on  the  other,  mate- 
rially tend  to  diminish  the  liabilities  of  a wanton  sacri- 
fice of  life  on  the  part  of  others,  such  as  commented 
on  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Truly  indeed  may  the  inventor  of  the  life-buoy  be 
classed  among  the  first  and  most  successful  of  schemers 
in  the  great  cause,  since,  by  means  of  his  simple  inven- 
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tion,  the  services  of  many  a noble  fellow  have  been 
spared  to  their  country,  which  might  ill  afford  to  lose 
them.  Nevertheless,  like  all  other  of  man’s  inventions, 
the  life-buoy  has  its  faults,  as  it  has  its  advantages. 
To  commence  with  a discussion  of  the  latter.  The 
life-buoy  owes  its  reputation,  first,  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  instantly  disconnected  from  the  vessel 
on  the  very  first  alarm  of  a man  overboard,  when,  by 
its  buoyancy,  it  is  rendered  capable  of  supporting  a 
considerable  weight  at  the  surface,  if  the  weight  be 
properly  applied. 

I am  not  prepared  to  agree  with  those  who  are  still 
ready  to  maintain  that  the  possession  of  a life-buoy 
may  render  accidents  more  frequent,  by  reason  that 
the  actual  knowledge  of  its  possession  renders  sailors 
more  indifferent — more  careless  of  their  footing.  On 
the  contrary,  from  my  own  experience,  I have  been 
led  to  judge  that  there  exists  no  such  mania  among 
our  seamen  for  acquiring  any  personal  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  life-buoy;  while  I believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  constant  readiness  at  its  post  tends 
to  impart  a certain  degree  of  confidence  to  a ship’s 
crew,  which  very  confidence  is  so  often  known  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  the  very  danger  which  we  are 
anxious  to  avert. 

Although  there  may  be  cases  on  record  of  the  life- 
buoy, through  the  facility  with  which  it  is  disconnected, 
being  let  go  at  the  identical  moment  when  a man. 
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struggling  underneath  it,  has  been  killed,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  viewed  as  a reasonable  objection  to  the  plan, 
since  there  appear  so  many  chances  against  the  liability 
of  the  occurrence ; besides,  a man  nearest  at  hand,  in 
the  hurry  to  obey  the  order,  usually  the  first  given. 

Let  go  the  life-buoy ! ” will  seldom  wait  to  look  over 
the  stern  for  the  object  of  his  anxiety  before  he  let  it 
go,  in  the  day-time;  at  night  the  precaution  could 
avail  him  but  little.  In  short,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sooner  it  is  let  go,  the  greater  chance  of  safety 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred;  we  must,  there- 
fore, . hope  for  the  best,  if  we  view  the  possibility  of  so 
efficient  a life-preserver  taking  an  opposite  part,  in  the 
actual  destruction  of  life  itself.' 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  man  stationed 
at  the  life-buoy — and  who  is  therefore  supposed  to 
have  his  wits  about  him,  and  ready  any  moment  for  the 
duty  assigned  him — should  not  first  look  over  the  stern 
to  make  sure,  before  he  pulls  the  disconnecting  trigger, 
since,  although  a man  may  fall  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  ship,  if  she  be  going  fast  he  is  rapidly  hurried  into 
the  dead  water  in  the  wake. 

It  is,  therefore,  customary  in  many  ships — and  it 
were  well  were  it  so  in  all — to  have  a man  stationed  at 
the  life-buoy,  not  only  during  the  night  but  also  in  the 
day-time,  during  operations  which  may  lead  to  a fall ; 
in  fact,  during  every  species  of  evolution,  many  a 
H.  M.  S.  B , iu  the  Bosphorus. 
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catastrophe  may  be  avoided  by  the  practice  of  the 
same  precaution.  The  man  selected  for  the  post  ia 
usually  a marine,  who,  in  common  with  the  other 
sentries,  should  be  occasionally  visited  during  the  watch; 
and,  in  common  Avith  other  sentinels,  be  amenable  to  a 
full  share  of  the  punishment  due  to  any  delinquency  at 
his  post.  Surely  the  absence  of  one  pair  of  hands  from 
the  ropes  can  make  but  little  dilference  in  the  time 
consumed  by  any  manoeuvre,  whereas  the  presence  of 
the  sentry  at  the  life-buoy  may  one  day  be  the  means 
of  safety  to  the  very  individual  on  whose  activity  and 
exertions  a large  share  of  the  credit  of  the  evolution 
may  depend. 

In  the  act  of  disconnecting  the  life-buoy  at  night, 
there  are  two  trigger-lines  to  be  pulled  ; on  this 
hinges  an  error  of  vital  importance, , and  the  buttons 
attached  to  them  ought  invariably  to  be  marked.  For 
instance,  if  the  “disconnecting  trigger”  be  pulled  before 
the  lock  is  fired,  where  is  the  beacon  to  guide  the 
struggle!*  to  his  best  hope  of  safety  ? If  the  “ former 
Avake”  of  the  vessel,  from  certain  reasons  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  be  no  longer  discernible,  Avhat  Avill 
act  as  a guide  to  the  ship’s  boats  during  their  search,  at 
such  a time  Avhen  the  cries  “ of  the  strong  swimmer  in 
his  agony”  are  lost  in  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and 
waves  ? 

Again,  it  is  possible,  that  if  the  life-buoy  be  too 
rapidly  disconnected  after  the  process  of  “firing,”  the 
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port-fire  not  having  had  sufficient  time  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  ignited,  the  first  plunge  of  the  life- 
buoy in  the  water  must  prove  an  effectual  extinguisher. 

Now,  by  either  of  these  cases  occurring  at  night, 
there  may  follow  two  losses ; first,  that  of  the  man,  and 
next,  and  far  secondary  in  point  of  consideration,  that 
of  the  buoy ; but  it  is  certain  that  both  misfortunes 
may  be  avoided  by  a very  little  attention  to  the  com- 
mon precautions,  the  chief  one  of  which  appears  to  be 
that  of  having  a sentinel  constantly  stationed  at  the 
life-buoy,  ever  on  the  qui  mve,  and  well  primed  with 
the  necessary  duties  of  his  post. 

If  we  look  at  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  life- 
buoy, we  can  have  little  doubt  of  its  powers  of  buoy- 
ancy, although  there  may  seem  to  be  too  much  metal 
about  its  materials.  There  are,  moreover,  objections  to 
be  urged  against  its  actual  shape — namely,  that  it  is 
liable  to  impress  a man  in  danger  of  drowning  with  the 
delusion,  and  a very  natural  one  too,  that  it  is  expressly 
modelled  for  him  to  sit  upon ; an  idea  which  is  eagerly 
clutched  by  the  novice,  or  even  by  a fail'  swimmer 
who  has  never  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  overboard 
during  his  course  of  service.  The  chief  notions  of 
safety  to  such  persons  appear  to  consist  in  the  endea- 
vour to  raise  as  much  of  their  bodies  out  of  the  water 
as  they  possibly  can ; if,  therefore,  these  efforts  should 
be  successful,  and  the  struggler  have  established  him- 
self firmly  on  his  desired  position,  (which  is  somewhat 
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unlikely  in  a rough  sea,  without  half  drowning  himself  in 
the  effort,)  he  is  seen  eagerly  embracing  the  staff  of  the 
buoy,  to  steady  himself  on  his  precarious  seat ; he  may 
be  embracing  a most  ruthless  enemy,  which  will  not 
rest  until  it  has  fairly  broken  his  head,  (a  mode  of 
execution  for  which  the  fuze  - plate  ” seems  well 
adapted,)  or  forced  him  to  abandon  his  position,  after 
repeated  plunges  under  the  surface.  Even  supposing 
the  water  to  be  smooth,  and  some  active  and  deter- 
mined fellow  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  his  hard- 
contested  position,  he  is  seen  perched  with  his  body  in 
an  angle  of  45°,  in  anything  but  an  enviable  position. 
In  the  foregoing  objections,  far  be  it  from  my  wish 
to  underrate  the  utility  or  disparage  the  merits  of  the 
life-buoy,  but  rather  let  them  be  viewed  as  a caution  to 
the  inexperienced;  let  a man  only  consider  that,  by 
every  additional  part  of  his  body  which  he  succeeds  in 
rearing  above  the  surface,  so  much  the  more  additional 
weight  becomes  attached  to  the  buoy — to  say  nothing 
about  its  centre  of  gravity  becoming  thereby  changed 
as  materially,  as  it  is  unfavourably  to  its  proposed 
efficiency : even  an  oar  is  capable  of  supporting  half-a- 
dozen  persons,  provided  they  use  it  merely  as  an 
assistant  to  keep  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  To 
effect  this  desirable  object,  they  have  merely  to  place 
their  arms  over  the  oar,  keeping  up  a moderate  exer- 
tion of  their  legs  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  supposing  the  simultaneous  efforts  of  the  whole 
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six,  or  else  half  the  number,  or  even  one,  be  directed 
to  the  task  of  raising  as  much  of  their  bodies  from  the 
surface  as  possible,  the  oar  itself  will  prove  an  efficient 
aid  towards  rendering  a catastrophe  unavoidable.  Every 
individual  experiencing  that  dread  sensation  of  sinking, 
will  abandon  what  he  looks  upon  as  the  frail  support  of 
the  oar  or  spar,  to  cling  to  a still  frailer — the  form  of 
his  next  neighbour ; then  commences  a general  struggle, 
fearful  to  dilate  upon,  but  the  effects  of  wliich  are 
readily  conceived. 

And  now  for  a consideration  of  that  part  of  the 
inventor’s  ingenuity,  by  which  he  has  vested  the  work 
of  his  brain  with  the  power  of  emitting  a brilliant 
flame ; this,  for  night  purposes,  is  invaluable,  inso- 
much as  it  serves  as  a beacon  of  safety  to  the 
struggling  man,  that  his  strength  may  be  directed  in 
the  right  channel,  while  it  acts  as  an  unerring  guide  to 
the  boat  herself  during  her  search  for  a man  in  the 
water. 

W ere  the  wake  of  a vessel  always  visible,  this  latter 
task  would  not  be  a difficult  one,  provided  the  swimmer 
were  above  water.  But  this  is  not  the  case : the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  besides  the  change  of  a ship’s  course 
by  certain  manoeuvres,  (which  will  be  discussed  in  their 
place,)  would  cause  the  boats,  on  leaving  the  ship,  to 
pull  away  somewhat  wildly,  were  it  not  for  the  beacon 
of  the  struggler’s  hope,  which  is  seen  blazing  away  in 
defiance  of  winds  and  waves,  and  which,  having  been 
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let  go  on  the  instant  of  an  alarm,  and  before  her  course 
had  been  changed,  serves  to  mark  the  vessel’s  former 
line  of  Avake.”  The  human  voice  is  easily  drowned  at 
such  seasons,  when  the  two  elements  appear  to  be 
striving  for  the  mastery  by  their  uproar.  Moreover,  the 
lungs  from  which  the  voice  might  proceed  may  be  far 
enough  away  ere  the  ship  in  a breeze  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  her  way  in  order  to  lower  her  boat  without 
undue  risk  to  the  lives  of  others.  Possibly  they  may  be 
choked  with  repeated  gulps  of  salt  water,  and  unable 
to  utter  more  than  a feeble  cry ; or,  Avhat  is  still  more 
probable,  the  swimmer  himself,  schooled  by  experience, 
is  acting  the  prudent  part  of  sparing  his  lungs,  for  in 
the  preservation  of  the  forces  of  so  valuable  an  assistant 
unimpaired  he  knows  that  his  safety  consists,^^^ 

To  eonclude  the  chapter  with  a few  general  remarks. 
A man  Avho  has  fallen  overboard,  and  Avho  feels  the 
proper  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  buoyancy,  Avill 
do  well  to  approach  the  life-buoy  no  nearer  than  Avith 
the  view  of  keeping  it  as  a reserve  in  the  event  of  his 
strength  failing  him,  as  the  means  of  recruiting  it — or 
else  through  the  horrors  of  his  situation  becoming 
aggravated  by  the  cramp,  a misfortune  to  which  some 
are  subject.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  effects 
of  his  fall,  or  his  strength  being  inadequate,  he  is 
unable  to  reach  the  life-buoy,  let  him  adopt  the  plan  so 
generally  recommended — floating,  treading  water  (which 
requires  little  or  no  exertion),  &c.;  bearing  in  mind  that. 
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in  his  sparing  his  forces  of  limbs  and  lungs,  lies  his  best 
chance  of  being  picked  up  alive.  And  what  does  he 
gain,  who  is  able  to  support  himself  by  his  own  natural 
resources,  by  striving,  perhaps,  among  other  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  for  the  firmer  seat,  the  more 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  life-buoy,  which  all  have  been 
exhausting  themselves  to  reach?  Let  him  enjoy  its 
welcome  assistance  who  most  needs  its  support,  but 
who  nevertheless  will  eagerly  clutch  the  next  comer, 
and  candidate  for  the  same  place  of  safety.  A struggle 
for  life  or  death,  in  so  small  a compass,  soon  becomes 
general;  and  the  life-buoy  thus  abused  becomes  a trea- 
cherous kind  of  support,  a bone  of  contention,  perhaps 
a rallying  point  to  the  finny  monsters,  who  are  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  their  great  enemy,  man,  when  reduced 
to  that  state  of  helplessness  which  renders  him  an  easy 
prey.(2)  Moreover,  if  such  struggle  occur  during  the 
night,  it  will  most  assuredly  end  in  extinguishing 
that  very  beacon  in  which  safety  has  been  shown  so 
materially  to  consist. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  good  and  confident 
swimmer  keeping  aloof,  with  the  buoy  as  a reserve 
under  his  lee,  its  brilliant  flame  will  then  be  acting  the 
part  for  which  it  seems  chiefly  intended,  that  of  pointing 
out  the  direction  in  which  the  boats  are  to  pull : on  their 
near  approach,  let  the  anxious  struggler  shout  as  he  like 
— his  safety  is  then  insured. 

There  is  another  circumstance  attending  the  use  of 
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tlie  life-buoy,  which  may  not  be  altogether  difficult  to 
account  for;  namely,  that  ships  on  their  return  from 
their  station  seldom  are  able  to  replace  into  store  the 
instruments  which  were  originally  supplied.  Their 
loss  seems  no  uncommon  event. 

Whether  there  be  too  much  metal  about  their  con- 
struction, or  from  causes  already  dwelt  upon,  it  is 
immaterial  to  inquire;  but  how  often,  especially  during 
the  night,  do  the  boats  of  a ship  return  from  a search 
only  successful  in  part ! sometimes,  ’tis  true,  without 
the  man,  and  how  often  without  the  buoy,  although  it 
may  have  been  seen  burning  brilliantly  some  few 
minutes  before ! 

A ready  and  a lighter  substitute  is  soon  put  together, 
and  one  equally  efficient,  since  the  number  of  fuze- 
plates  (a  main  part  of  the  life-buoy)  supplied  to  a ship 
is  not  limited  to  one,  and  the  work  of  the  carpenter 
and  cooper  floats  admirably. 

Moreover,  cases  might  be  cited  of  the  life-buoy 
being  found  missing  in  the  morning  from  its  post  on 
the  stern,  although  its  guardian  had  been  shouting 
“ Life-buoy,”  or  challenging  its  readiness,  during  every 
half-hour  of  the  night-watch.  Whether  it  had  dis- 
engaged itself  through  the  trigger-line  becoming  con- 
tracted by  late  rains  or  a damp  atmosphere,  or  other 
cause,  is  a mystery.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  when 
these  things  happen,  there  must  be  blame  somewhere, 
for  the  locks  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be  fitted  with 
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hair  triggers,  and  demand  constant  attention  from  the 
gunner ; and  it  would  seem  a calumny  to  attribute  the 
life-buoy’s  occasional  desertion  to  the  somnambulency 
of  its  attendant  sprite,  in  the  agony  of  his  dream  of 
drowning.  “ A great  perturbation  of  nature,  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watch- 
ing Yet  such  cases  have  been  known  to  occur ! even 
of  the  sentinel  himself  disappearing  under  the  waters, 
while  the  life-buoy  has  been  detached  in  vain  for  his 
rescue.  Such  are  the  freaks  of  Fortune ! ! 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


Note  (1),  p.  79. 

A HERO  IN  TROUBLE. 

A CRAVEN  heart  is  as  soon  laid  bare  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  are 
the  proofs  of  a noble  spirit : 

“ Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.” 

Shakspeaue. 

I have  not  annexed  this  note  to  prove  how  indelibly  the  coward’s 
mark  is  stamped  upon  a man  who  gives  way  to  any  inordinate  excla- 
mations of  terror,  when,  through  a stroke  of  iU-luck,  he  has  missed 
his  footing  and  fallen  overboard,  but  rather  to  show  how  far  the  act 
of  depriving  his  chest  of  its  powers  of  buoyancy  by  the  over-exertion 
of  his  lungs,  will  tend  to  increase  his  danger.  Moreover,  the  fol- 
lowing little  incident,  which  occurred  while  I was  writing  a portion  of 
the  treatise,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  a certain  species 
of  life-buoy,  on  the  same  principle  as  one  I have  annexed  to  this 
volume.  (Plan  I.)  See  Appendix. 

A wretched  individual,  climbing  about  the  hull,  of  course  un- 
slung, for  no  purpose  whatever,  — save,  perhaps,,  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  and  therefore  out  of  the  chance  of  work, — fell  overboard,  and, 
although  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  at  a time  when  the  ship  had 
little  way  through  the  water,  he  was  within  an  ace  of  drowning 
under  the  very  stern,  entirely  through  his  own  frantic  struggles  and 
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screams  for  assistance,  although  he  saw  that  his  rescue  was  iu  full 
progress,  and  that  within  half  a minute  from  the  time  of  his  fall. 

The  most  enthusiastic  member  of  the  tribe  of  Howling  Dervishes, 
in  the  very  highest  pitch  of  the  inspiration  of  his  prophet,  never 
vociferated  so  loudly ; the  most  wily  or  the  most  timid  of  schoolboys, 
under  fear  of  the  lash,  never  gesticulated  so  strangely,  as  the  hero  of 
this  anecdote,  while  suffering  the  inconveniences  of  his  forced  bath. 
” I did  never  know  so  full  a voice  issue  from  so  empty  a heart.  But 
the  saying  is  true — The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.”* 
By  gulp  after  gulp  he  swallowed  the  salt  water,  and  stid  he  persisted 
in  his  cries,  until  his  articulation  and  strength  had  well-nigh  left 
him.  Although  the  life-buoy  was  within  a few  yards  of  him,  and  he 
was  known  to  be  able  to  swim,  he  made  no  effort  to  reach  it.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  was  saved  by  the  secretary’s  servant  throwing 
into  his  very  hands,  from  the  stern-walk,  a light  kind  of  life-buoy,  to 
which  a line  was  attached.  This  he  succeeded  in  clutching ; then 
how  changed  the  scene ! the  hero  now  appeared  throwing  himself 
into  the  most  graceful  attitudes,  and  mimicking  the  feats  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  dui’ing  their  aquatic  evolutions,  and  seeming  to 
caU  for  the  admiration  of  the  beholders.  His  act  was  viewed  dif- 
ferently, and  effectually  succeeded  in  exhausting  any  dregs  of  sym- 
pathy which  might  otherwise  have  been  felt  for  his  misfortune.  His 
conduct  was  rather  that  of  a man  congratulating  himself  on  having 
been  spared  for  the  opportunity  of  a heroie  display,  than  of  gratitude 
for  his  late  preservation. 

There  is  as  much  of  decorum  to  admire  in  the  bearing  of  a man 
liimself  lately  saved  from  destruction,  as  there  is  in  that  of  one 
who  has  risked  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  another. 


Note  (2),  p.  80. 

THE  KAET  ON  THE  AEEICAN  COAST. 

What  surprising  escapes  we  sometimes  read  of,  of  men  being  picked 
up  at  sea,  floating  on  a spar  or  raft,  after  having  thereby  prolonged 
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their  existence  for  an  incredible  period ! What  situationj  however 
trying  to  human  endurance,  can  be  said  to  be  without  hope  ? 

Many  may  have  read  the  fearful  end  of  the  “ Magpie’s  ” crew, 
told  by  the  survivors  of  that  vessel,  after  she  had  been  capsized  in 
a white  squall  among  the  West  India  islands ; of  the  crew  hanging 
on  to  the  boat  and  main-boom,  and  being  devoured  in  detail  by  the 
ravenous  monsters  of  the  deep,  which,  to  increase  the  horrors  of  the 
tale,  or  gratify  the  morbid  mania  for  matter  of  the  kind,  are  repre- 
sented as  rubbing  their  shovel  noses,  and  their  sKmy  forms,  against 
their  intended  victims,  in  like  manner  as  the  boa  constrictor  pre- 
pares its  prey  for  a more  ready  process  of  gorging. 

Probably  they  held  back  from  the  usual  feeling  of  mistrust  shown 
by  aR  animals  of  the  brute  creation  (sharks  more  especially)  towards 
man,  even  out  of  his  own  element.  In  the  same  narrative  we  find 
that  the  blood  of  the  first  victim  led  to  a general  massacre,  two 
only  escaping  to  tell  the  tale. 

On  another,  and  a late  occasion,  the  “ tables  were  turned.” 
Many  readers  may  remember  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  “Pebcidad,” 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a vessel  captured  under  the  Slave  Treaty, 
which,  after  having  subsequently  been  the  scene  of  murder,  was 
finally  capsized  in  a squall,  on  her  passage  to  Sierra  Leone. 

What  situation  could  have  seemed  more  hopeless,  or  bid  fairer  to 
prove  a parallel  case  with  that  of  the  vessel  just  told  ? And  yet 
how  completely  opposite  were  the  results  ! and  by  what  means  ? By 
that  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  courage,  which  is  best  able  to  buoy 
up  man  in  the  hour  of  trial — a spirit  so  congenial  to  the  naval  service ! 
This  served  to  scare  away  the  sharks,  which  were  swarming  as  usual 

round  the  gallant  prize-master  (Lieut.  S ) and  his  crew,  during 

the  construction  of  the  raft,  while  actually  in  the  water  and  exposed 
to  more  dangers  than  one. 

The  sharks,  evidently  mistrusting  the  powers  of  so  collected  a 
crew,  in  their  spirited  undertaking,  held  back,  or  possibly  with  the 
hope  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  fall  an  easier  prey  into  their 
jaws  when  their  powers  were  exhausted  by  famine ; they  therefore 
delayed  their  attack,  and  contented  themselves  with  following  up  the 
raft  during  its  adventurous  progress. 
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Some  of  tlie  finny  escort  calculated  rightly,  since  those  of  the 
crew  who,  in  violation  of  orders,  would  satiate  the  agonies  of  thii'st 
by  drinking  the  salt  water,  soon  fell  into  their  power ; whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  were  eventually  rescued  by  the  “ Cygnet,” 
on  the  twentieth  day,  owed  their  preservation  chiefly  to  entrapping 
the  monsters  themselves,  then  satiating  the  gnawings  of  hunger  with 
the  flesh  of  their  enemy,  and  quenching  their  thirst  with  his  blood ! ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  USE  OU  ARTIFICIAL  SUPPORTERS  IN  GENERAL. 


“ Who  hastens  to  be  rieh,  resembles  him 
Who  is  resolved  that  he  wlU  qiiiekly  swim, 

And  trusts  to  fuR-hlown  bladders ! He,  indeed, 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  speed ; 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alarm, 
By  eaution  led  and  moved  hy  strength  of  arm ; 
Tin  in  midway,  the  way  liis  foUy  chose. 

His  full-blown  bladder  hursts,  and  down  he  goes ; 
Or  if  preserved,  ’tis  hy  their  friendly  aid 
Whom  he  despised  as  cautious  and  afraid.” 


While  the  wise  men  of  this  golden  age  of  invention 
are  ever  sifting  their  genius  to  devise  some  addition  to 
the  endless  variety  of  arrangements  for  increasing  the 


the  motley  array  of  air-tight  materials,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  in  the  shop-windows  of  our  metropolis,)  there 
are  others  equally  wise,  and  who  have  gained  their 
wisdom  in  the  school  of  experience,  who,  if  they  be 
not  willing  to  condemn  what  may  be  very  useful  com- 
modities in  their  way,  have  learned  to  mistrust  their 
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man  on  his  “ opposite  element,”  (witness 
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efficiency  in  a general  sense,  and  to  deprecate  tlieir 
indiscriminate  application  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  professedly  designed. 

I would  not  include  among  the  former  class  the 
great  practical  experimenter  who  made  his  first  essay 
at  walking  on  the  sea  in  a pair  of  cork  boots,  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  fertile  imagination,  and  who  shortly 
met  the  fate  due,  if  not  to  his  presumption,  at  least  to 
his  outrageous  violation  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  Allow- 
ing this  to  he  an  extreme  case — which  I am  willing  to  do 
— it  is  very  certain,  nevertheless,  that  the  moral  of  the 
tale  conveys  many  a wholesome  lesson  to  many  classes  of 
what  are  termed  “schemers,”  and  more  especially  to 
those  persons  who,  in  their  impetuous  hurry  to  battle 
with  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  prefer  to  have  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  artificial  methods,  rather  than  by  time  and 
perseverance  to  gain  a more  substantial  and  less  equi- 
vocal knowledge  through  the  exercise  of  the  natural. 
j)Owers  with  which  all  men  are  gifted  alike. 

Most  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the  admirable 
construction  of  the  human  frame  as  touching  its  buoy- 
ancy, and  that  even  as  to  its  material  part,  were  its 
specific  gravity  only  some  few  parts  lighter,  a fall  into 
the  sea  might  lead  to  a dislocation  of  some  part  of  a 
man’s  body,  but  his  sinking  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  From  a knowledge,  therefore,  of  this  fact, 
we  derive  that  confidence  in  the  first  instance  neces- 
sary for  committing  ourselves  to  a new  element;  and 
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by  that  same  confidence  gradually  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  our  experience,  we  arrive  almost  unconsciously 
at  that  knowledge,  armed  with  which  we  feel  as  much 
security  in  water  as  we  do  in  our  more  congenial 
element. 

When,  therefore,  may  we  be  said  to  have  occasion 
for  artificial  means  for  increasing  our  buoyancy,  since 
we  know  that  their  use  involves  much  inconvenience 
to  our  person,  even  though  they  should  lead  to  no 
dangerous  issue  ? The  beginner,  who  has  unreserved 
recourse  to  their  aid  during  his  ordeal,  will  feel  little 
confidence  in  his  own  buoyancy  when  deprived  of  their 
support.  Besides,  who  would  subject  himself  to  the 
inconvenience  of  wearing  a waterproof  shirt  ready  for 
inflation  at  any  moment,  during  the  time  he  is  pursuing 
his  sport  or  avocation  on  the  deep  ? Who  can  calculate 
the  precise  hour  when  he  may  find  himself  struggling 
in  the  waves?  And  unprovided  with  the  ocean  garment 
which  constitutes  his  strength,  he  will  naturally  expe- 
rience that  dread  feeling  of  “ sinking”  which  invariably 
precedes  the  act  itself,  and  often  leads  to  it.  Bather 
let  the  novice  take  every  opportunity,  of  practising  his 
skill  in  the  shallows  of  a river  or  lake,  whose  specific 
gravity  being  so  much  lighter  than  the  ocean,  must 
increase  the  difficulties  of  his  ordeal  without  adding  to 
the  risk;  then  by  launching  out  gradually  into  the 
deeper  water  as  he  improves  in  the  art,  until  he  has 
gone  through  a considerable  course  of  fresh -water 
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apprenticeship,  swimming  in  the  ocean  will  become 
mere  child’s  play  to  him ; and  when,  on  some  future 
day,  tlmough  some  unforeseen  casualty,  his  life  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  powers  as  a swimmer,  he  wiU 
feel  that  degree  of  lightness  and  buoyancy  in  the  salt 
water  which  will  serve  to  increase  his  confidence,  and, 
by  sparing  thereby  a measure  of  his  forces,  mainly 
contribute  to  his  safety. 

For  naval  purposes,  to  which  these  remarks  are 
more  especially  directed,  even  the  occasional  use  of 
artificial  methods  such  as  form  the  subject  of  the 
chapter,  is  barely  to  be  recommended,  so  many  evils 
do  they  carry  in  their  train  to  counterbalance  the 
good  ; their  general  use  is  totally  inadmissible,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  be  deprecated,  as  I purpose  to  show. 
By  artificial  methods  I would  particularly  distinguish 
any  particular  kind  of  apparatus  which  is  so  constructed, 
that  it  may  be  attached  to  the  human  frame  in  order . 
to  ensure  its  efficiency,  from  those  of  another  character, 
used  merely  as  a reserm  by  the  swimmer,  and  acting 
independent  of  his  own  person.  I will  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  each  kind. 

The  inhabitants  of  far  distant  lands  in  the  present 
day,  which  are  intersected  by  torrents,  or  swept  by  the 
floods,  are  in  the  habit  of  attaching  certain  buoyant 
materials  to  their  persons  for  facilitating  their  inter- 
course with  different  parts  of  the  country.  That  they 
are  no  wiser  in  their  generation  than  their  forefathers. 
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is  shown  by  those  gigantic  memorials  lately  excavated 
from  the  mysterious  heaps  on  the  Mesopotamian  plains 
by  the  persevering  zeal  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 
By  these  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians  of  old  made  use 
of  the  former  kind  of  artificial  methods  for  trans- 
porting themselves  and  burdens  across  the  numerous 
streams,  or  for  carrying  their  wars  across  their  boun- 
dary rivers  into  the  heart  of  their  neighbours’  country. 

These  tablets  thus  brought  to  light  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  justify,  nor  do  these  examples  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  in  common  with  our 
own  projectors,  seem  to  offer  any  very  striking  proofs 
why  we,  in  our  enlightened  generation,  who  boast 
every  kind  of  vessel  for  carrying  our  wars  or  our 
commerce  over  the  deep,  from  the  diminutive  coracle 
to  the  huge  three-decker,  should  likewise  call  to  our 
aid ‘the  host  of  materials,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
modern  editions  of  the  inflated  skins  of  the  Assyrians. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  said  tablets, 
which  are  figured  only  on  one  side  of  the  marble,  like- 
wise reveal  only  one  side  of  the  question.  They  cer- 
tainly represent  the  warrior  or  the  carrier  struggling 
under  his  burden,  in  mid-channel,  and  buoyant  as  he 
could  well  wish;  but  the  art  of  the  sculptor  has  not 
been  able  to  represent  him  safely  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  ; we  must  therefore  assume  what  may  have 
been  the  fate  of  many  a brave  Assyrian,  and  what  may 
be  the  end  of  some  of  our  own  generation,  who  will 
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Still  persist  in  building  tlieir  hopes  of  safety  on  such 
shallow  foundations ; in  short — 

“ He  that  depends  upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead.” 

But  now  for  the  discussion  of  the  other  class  of  arti- 
ficial methods. 

The  use  of  an  oar,  or  spar,  or  other  material  lighter 
than  the  sea-water,  has  been  already  recommended  to 
a beginner ; a plan  which  differs  from  the  other  sort  in 
being  perfectly  detached  from  the  body  while  in  use. 
Such  an  assistant  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  convey 
false  impressions  of  the  degree  of  our  own  buoyancy ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  impart  confidence,  and  may 
be  called  in  request  as  a rallying  point  in  time  of  need. 

The  little  dark-skinned  natives  of  the  islands  of  the 
far  west,  to  whose  swarthy  sons  one  element  seems  as 
familiar  as  the  other,  like  young  turtles,  are  hardly 
hatched  before  they  are  seen  shuffling  down  to  the 
beach,  and,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  some  light 
plank  or  piece  of  bamboo,  plunging  at  once  into  the 
boilino;  surf  which  throws  itself  on  their  shores,  or 
exhausts  its  efforts  against  the  barriers  of  their  coral 
reefs,  and  commencing  at  once  the  mimicry  of  the  won- 
derful feats  of  their  adventurous  parents ; or  else,  strad- 
dling on  his  diminutive  surf-board,  like  some  stripling 
of  our  own  country  on  his  father’s  walking-stick,  the 
young  savage,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  sire’s  voyages 
from  one  green  island  to  another,  learns  to  strike  out 
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boldly  for  the  sliip  in  the  offing,  where  he  anticipates 
the  indulgence  of  a jump  from  her  bowsprit  or  her 
foreyard.  Once  having  acquired  the  art,  he  reserves 
the  surf-board  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

Even  the  fair  sex  among  these  amphibious  islanders 
carry  the  palm  for  the  peculiar  grace  of  all  their  move- 
ments, as  they  do  in  other  more  civilized  parts  of  the 
world ; although  the  child  of  nature  shines  most  in  the 
element  where  the  artificial  European  would  rather 
remain  unseen  as  she  clasps  her  life-preserver  to  her 
bosom,  or  clings  to  her  attendant  life -buoy:  For  the 

former,  whether  her  purpose  be  to  dart  down  the 
roaring  cataract,— like  Sappho  to  spring  from  the  rocks 
into  the  waters  beneath, — or  to  shoot  upwards  like  a 
rocket,  from  her  seat  on  some  favourite  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  a crystal  stream,  where,  like  a mermaid, 
she  has  been  seen  some  instants  before  arranging  her 
tresses, — the  self-taught  Naiad  scorns  the  use  of  any 
thing  artificial — 

“ Their  art  seemed  nature,  such  the  skiU  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep ! ” 

If  the  foregoing  fail  to  prove  how  questionable  is 
the  aid  of  the  former  class  of  artificial  life-preservers  to 
the  incipient  swimmer  of  either  sex,  the  following  line  of 
reasoning  will  go  far  to  show  their  total  inaptitude  to  the 
purposes  of  a ship ; in  fact,  such  commodities  are  rarely 
seen  afloat,  especially  in  a man-of-war,  although  tlie  veil 
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of  mystery  might  be  removed  from  many  a case  of  deser- 
tion, could  we  connect  it  with  the  possession  of  a similar 
piece  of  furniture/^) 

In  the  event  of  a man  falling  overboard,  there  are 
few  among  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  risk  their 
lives  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  who  would  pause  in 
their  attempt,  or  qualify  the  merits  of  the  deed  by 
waiting  until  they  had  sought  for  and  inflated  some 
kind  of  apparatus  by  which  to  increase  their  buoyancy 
and  ensure  their  own  safety,  if  not  that  of  the  sufierer. 
Delays  are  dangerous  in  such  cases ; for  moments  of 
time  are  an  eternity  to  the  drowning  man.  Again,  if  a 
vessel  be  in  danger  of  wreck,  while  the  crew  are  at  the 
pumps,  or  straining  every  muscle  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  officers  to  save  her,  I fancy  I see  the 
effect  of  one  among  their  number  making  his  appear- 
ance on  the  deck  with  a cork  jacket,  or  some  such 
appendage  about  him,  or  his  own  special  life-buoy 
under  his  arm,  in  light  swimming  order,  and  throwing 
out  a kind  of  sauve  qui  pent  halo  around  him. 

To  every  rank  in  the  navy  the  same  daily  rations 
are  issued  ; and  with  an  equally  impartial  hand  are  the 
means  of  preservation  distributed  in  the  hour  of  danger; 
in  fact,  the  highest  in  the  ship  is,  or  ever  ought  to  be, 
the  last  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  and  to  leave  her. 
Since,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  crew  have  probably 
neither  wished  to  make,  nor  their  means  aflbrded  the 
purchase  of,  any  extra  methods  to  increase  their  chances 
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of  safety,  (God  forbid  they  should  !)  it  were  better  that 
such  things  should  be  banished  indiscriminately  from  a 
ship’s  establishment  among  other  articles  of  equally 
questionable  value. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  still  imagine,  that 
owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  men  comprising  the 
crew  of  a merchant  vessel,  the  loss  of  life  of  which  we 
so  frequently  hear  might  be  considerably  diminished  by 
the  owners  or  captain  apportioning  to  each  man,  when 
he  entered,  some  kind  of  buoyant  apparatus  for  increas- 
ing his  chance  of  returning  home  alive. 

Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  more  easy ; they  are  to 
be  purchased  any  where,  and  at  no  great  expense ; but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  so  wise  and  merciful  a dis- 
pensation, if  generally  practised,  would  not  lead  to  a 
general  smash  among  the  underwriters,  or  else  the  offer 
of  a reward  to  "Lloyd’s  surveyor  who  should  succeed  in 
the  detection  of  so  dangerous  a saving  clause  to  his 
employers’  side  of  the  insurance  policy,  during  his 
accustomed  inspection. 

For  illustration  sake  only,  admitting  it  to  be  an 
extreme  case,  transport  ourselves  to  the  deck  of  some 
proud  vessel  from  one  of  our  own  ports,  in  danger 
of  destruction,  or  apparently  condemned,  not  by  the 
hand  of  Fate,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  her  own 
panic-stricken  crew,  who  may  be  seen,  some  like  ex- 
pectants on  a steam-boat  pier  at  the  sound  of  a bell, 
rushing  about  in  wild  confusion,  each  man  with  his  life- 
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preserver,  or  wrenching  one  from  the  hand  of  another, 
as  though  it  were  a bag  of  the  precious  metal  in  the 
hand  of  the  Californian  gold- hunter  ; others  com- 
mitting themselves,  with  their  air-tight  treasures,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  deep  ; while  the  gallant 
skipper  may  possibly  be  seen  leading  the  way  over 
the  gangway  in  the  attitude  of  Nelson  boarding  the 
San  Josef. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  change  the  scene,  imagine  we 
see  some  fine  fellow  clinging  to  the  last  remnant  of  his 
ship,  of  which  he  was  once  proud  in  the  command,  and 
eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the  boat  or  raft 
which  is  carrying  off  to  the  shore  the  last  of  his  crew, 
but  which  he  had  refused  to  overburden  with  the  addi- 
tion of  his  own  weight.  The  last  planks  rend  asunder: 
and  which  of  his  crew  who  had  witnessed  his  act  of 
self-devotion,  or  observed  his  danger,  would  not  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  he  had  reserved  for  himself  some 
additional  means  of  ensuring  his  safety,  but  which, 
until  then,  he  had  purposely  concealed  from  general 
notice  ? Nevertheless,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
there  are  few  oflScers  who,  placed  in  such  a situation, 
and  with  powers  and  confidence  sufficient  to  buoy 
them  up  to  a place  of  safety,  and  the  choice  of  artificial 
methods  still  farther  to  increase  their  chance,  would 
not  prefer  striking  out  for  the  shore  in  the  same 
primitive  garb  in  which  they  were  brought  into  the 
world. 
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There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  a partial  distri- 
bution of  life-preservers  may  be  most  efficient  in  the 
hour  of  need.  In  ships  where  there  is  a habit  of 
telling  off  a ‘‘life-boat’s  crew”  every  night  (an  excel- 
lent system  it  is),  during  those  evolutions  at  sea  which 
may  lead  to  an  accident,  or  for  purposes  of  general 
safety ; such  as,  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  abandon 
a vessel,  while  carrying  out  a line  to  the  shore  for  a 
hawser  for  landing  the  crew — a work  to  which,  so  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed — a life-apparatus  may  be 
apportioned  to  each  man  selected  for  the  task  with 
manifest  advantage.  When  not  in  use,  let  such  appa- 
ratus be  kept  under  lock  and  key ; or,  when  likely  to 
be  wanted,  under  charge  of  an  officer  or  sentry — a 
charge  equally  important,  and  attaching  as  much 
responsibility  to  its  safe  keeping,  as  the  key  of  the 
spirit -room  or  magazine  of  a ship,  considering 

“ How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  iU  done  ! ” 


H 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTEK  IV. 


Note  (1),  p.  94. 

THE  HESEETEE — A SKETCH  IN  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A CASE  of  this  kind  actually  occurred  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  where  the  ship  to  whieh  I belonged  was  anchored,  which, 
from  its  singularity  of  detail,  is  well  worthy  of  a place  among  these 
notes. 

The  tide  was  still  leaving  a harbour  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
laying  bare  the  coral  reef  which  protected  it,  leaving  also  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  numerous  native  collectors  of  specimens  the 
wondrous  work  of  its  diminutive  arehitects.  Eor  this  purpose  a 
number  of  canoes,  with  their  outriggers  and  their  dark  occupants, 
had  paddled  away  for  the  reef  one  morning  before  daylight,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  had  already  commenced,  when  the  specimen  col- 
lectors were  startled  by  a strange  form,  and  in  still  stranger  garb, 
starting  up  from  under  their  very  feet.  It  bore  undoubtedly  the 
semblance  of  a man  (a  nice  specimen,  moreover),  in  a state  of  com- 
parative nudity ; but  what  more  astonished  the  simple  natives  was, 
that  he  wore  a piece  of  fm'niture  on  his  neck  which  they  had  never 
seen  attached  to  any  other  kind  of  animal  than  their  own  favourite 
quadruped — in  short,  nothmg  more  or  less  than  a horse-collar : and 
so  it  proved  on  closer  inspection — that  is,  in  shape — but  it  was  gifted 
with  higher  powers,  and  possessed  the  qualities,  it  appears,  of  what 
is  commonly  termed  a life-preserver. 

The  hero  thus  brought  to  light  turned  out  to  be  a seaman,  one  of 
a mutinous  crew  belonging  to  an  American  ship,  whose  anchor  had 
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been  weighed  on  the  previous  day  by  a party  of  hands  from  an 
American  frigate  (her  own  crew  refusing  to  work) . While  his  ship 
was  still  in  the  offing,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  he  had 
summoned  his  good  genius  to  his  aid  in  the  shape  of  the  aforesaid 
horse-collar,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  deserter,  after  a swim  of  several 
hours’  duration,  finally  took  up  his  quarters  on  the  reef  in  an 
exhausted  state,  and  soon  fell  off  into  a sound  slumber  with  the 
host  of  Nature’s  little  architects  for  his  bedfellows,  for  the  tide  was 
then  comparatively  high  to  what  it  was  when  the  natives  found  him, 
and  the  coral-worm  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  laborious  occupation. 
He  met  the  deserter’s  punishment,  according  to  the  laws  common  to 
most  parts  of  civilized  Polynesia. 

“ Wliile  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  collar.” 

Shakspeahe. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  COIVLBINED — DETACHING  A BOAT. 


“ The  sea  being  smooth, 

How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis 

where ’s  then  the  saucy  boat. 

Whose  weak  untimbered  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivaUed  greatness  ? Either  to  harbour  fled. 

Or  made  a toast  for  Neptune.” 

Troilus  and  CresHda,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

“ A victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever 
Brings  home  full  numbers.” 

Much  Ado  about  ~Nothing,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 


It  is  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  chapters, 
that  a man’s  chief  hopes  of  safety  while  struggling  in 
the  waters,  must  lie  in  the  short  space  of  time  in  which 
a boat  can  be  detached  for  his  rescue,  and  that  the  life- 
buoy, or  other  variety  of  buoyant  materials,  which  have 
been  thrown  overboard  for  his  sustenance,  like  the 
advanced  guard  of  an  army,  serve  to  keep  man’s  great 
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enemy  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  and 
support  for  his  effectual  discomfiture. 

The  delay  to  which  the  boats  are  often  subjected 
may  arise  from  a variety  of  causes  — the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  first  alarm 
has  been  promulgated,  the  manmuvres  of  the  vessel, 
and  lastly,  the  collectedness  of  her  crew.  Energy 
and  good  will  are  seldom  found  wanting  on  these 
occasions. 

Men-of-war,  in  the  present  day,  of  all  sizes,  are 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  quarter-boats,  which, 
by  their  position  at  the  davits  outside  the  vessel,  afford 
ready  means  of  contributing  speedy  relief  to  the  man 
who,  losing  his  footing,  is  precipitated  into  the  water 
and  put  in  peril  of  his  life.  There  may  be  some  officers 
of  experience  in  our  navy  who  still  maintain  that 
the  operation  of  hoisting  out  one  of  the  boom-boats  is 
even  a quicker,  or,  at  all  events,  a far  safer  operation 
for  the  rescue  of  a man  overboard  than  lowering  the 
quarter-boats ; but  the  opinion  seems  to  be  too  closely 
allied  to  theory  to  bear  well  upon  practice : and  if  there 
be  any  who  look  upon  the  addition  of  quarter-boats  to 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  as  an  incumbrance,  and,  had 
they  the  power  of  doing  so,  would  dispense  with  their 
services  altogether  by  leaving  them  in  store,  possibly 
one  or  more  among  their  number  may  live  to  hear  the 
death-cry  of  some  poor  fellow,  victim  to  their  unfortunate 
prejudice,  ringing  in  their  ears ; or,  if  ever  in  a sinking 
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ship,  and  without  the  means  of  carrying  off  one-third  of 
their  crew,  may  they  be  spared  to  recant  their  error ! 

Now,  with  reference  to  ship’s  quarter-boats,  were 
they  to  be  constructed  upon  one  given  model,  that  is, 
the  one  best  calculated  for  the  particular  service  now  in 
discussion,  of  course,  much  advantage  would  arise ; but 
it  cannot  be  thus  ordered.  There  are  other  equally 
necessary  duties  for  a man-of-war’s  boats  which  must 
be  weighed  in  the  scale ; and  hence  arises  the  general 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  some  one  among  the 
variety  of  what  are  termed  “life-boats,”  or  a kind  of 
boat  adapted  for  one  purpose  only,  into  our  naval 
economy.^^^* 

There  are  few  vessels  in  our  service  which  are  able 
to  afford  space  for  any  increase  in  the  number  of  boats 
supplied  for  their  use ; in  fact,  as  it  is,  in  case  of  foun- 
dering, or  instances  of  fire  at  sea,  which  are  certainly 
rare  in  a man-of-war,  and  where  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  abandon  a vessel,  the  larger  part  of  the  crew 
must  have  recourse  to  rafts ; — ships,  therefore,  are 
alone  supplied  with  those  boats  whose  construction  fits 
them  for  the  general  purposes  of  a man-of-war,  com- 
bining the  qualities  of  stowage,  stability,  and  strength : 
pulling  and  sailing,  of  course,  as  far  as  a sacrifice  of  the 
former  essentials  is  not  entailed.  Line-of-battle  ships 
and  frigates  usually  carry  their  cutters  at  the  davits ; 
smaller  vessels  and  cruisers  prefer  a cutter  on  one  side 
* See  Appendix,  (Plan  II.) 
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and  a fast-pulling  galley  or  whaleboat  on  the  other, 
which  may  he  the  more  easily  lowered,  and  disconnected 
with  less  delay,  and  without  altogether  stopping  the 
vessel’s  way  through  the  water,  which  is  never  very 
great  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  her 
boats  for  the  chase  of  an  enemy. 

Of  late  years,  also,  our  men-of-war  have  been  sup- 
plied with  cutters,  which  are  endowed  more  or  less 
with  the  qualities  of  life-boats,  that  is,  fitted  along  their 
whole  length  with  copper  cylinders,  ca^ed  in  wood,  and 
air-tight.  These  cutters,  nevertheless,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  consideration  as  life-boats,  for  many  reasons, 
although  the  copper  cylinders,  were  they  capable  of 
being  applied  externally,  might  yield  fruits  as  congenial 
to  the  great  cause  of  saving  life  as  the  best  boat  of  the 
kind  among  those  which  serve  to  diminish  the  loss  of 
life  on  our  native  coast. 

’Tis  true  that  these  boats,  fitted  as  they  now  are, 
supposing  the  cylinders  to  be  perfectly  air-tight,  can 
never  sink  below  a certain  mark:  there  is  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  their  efficiency  is  first  tested  before 
they  are  cased  in — seldom  again  to  be  brought  to  light 
during  a ship’s  commission.  Corrosion  and  the  effects 
of  bad  soldering,  therefore,  work  their  way  unseen,  and 
this  class  of  life-boat  in  the  hour  of  need  may  prove 
a treacherous  support  to  its  confiding  crew.  Even 
supposing  the  cylinders  to  remain  sound,  they  are 
still  open  to  objection,  insomuch  as  they  occupy  a large 
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space  in  the  boat,  which  can  ill  be  spared,  and  tend  to 
deaden  her  under  the  oars,  without  either  increasing 
her  stability,  or  even  her  buoyancy,  until  she  be 
actually  swamped  and  the  crew  are  hanging  on  to  her 
in  every  direction,  either  leisurely  anticipating  the 
arrival  of  another  boat  to  their  rescue,  or  engaging  in 
futile  endeavours  to  bale  her  out,  and  proceed  once 
more  on  their  allotted  duty. 

Not  being  independent,  therefore,  in  their  own 
resources,  these  boats  can  hardly  be  viewed  under  the 
head  of  life-boats : one  point,  however,  gained  is,  as  I 
said  before,  that  they  cannot  sink  below  a certain  mark 
— a casualty  to  which  the  wooden  as  well  as  the  iron- 
built  vessel  may  be  subject. 

The  dangers  or  risk  attending  the  lowering  of  a 
boat  at  sea  are  obvious  to  every  one;  nevertheless, 
where  certain  precautions  are  attended  to,  accidents 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  however  much  the  chances 
may  be  increased  by  the  opposing  forces  of  wind 
and  weather.  To  avoid  casualties,  the  falls  must  be 
lowered  simultaneously  and  the  tackles  unhooked 
together;  the  boats  must  not  be  over-crowded  by  a 
motley  crew,  or  the  duty  impeded  and  the  dangers 
increased,  as  they  often  may  be,  by  the  confusion  of 
hands  or  voices. 

Any  indiscriminate  rush  to  the  quarter-boats,  if 
not  checked  at  the  time,  or,  what  is  better,  by  the 
working  of  a good  system,  must  have  an  evil  ten- 
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deucy ; and  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre,  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  boats,  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
ill-regulated  efforts  of  a motley  crew,  who  are  either 
too  much  flurried  to  be  of  use,  or  else  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  boat  duties  to  which,  with  a praise- 
worthy intention,  they  have  devoted  themselves  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Thus  every  one,  each  man  his 
own  way,  commences  his  task — some  clearing  away  the 
boats  from  the  davits,  and  others  lowering  the  falls, 
before  the  ship  has  lost  her  way ; — and  thus  accidents 
will  occur. 

The  great  advantages  of  a system  which  allots  to  a 
limited  number  the  task  of  lowering  the  quarter- 
boats,  and  apportions  a regular  crew  for  their  manage- 
ment, mustered  during  each  watch,  and  kept  near 
their  post,  must  be  obvious.  The  more  limited  the 
number,  the  better  for  all  purposes.  ’Tis  true  that 
the  difficulties  are  obviated  in  a great  measure  by 
the  personal  superintendence  of  the  officers ; but  in 
the  dark,  and  the  usual  bustle  of  these  scenes,  much 
must  be  left  to  the  men  themselves,  who,  under  certain 
restrictions  of  system,  are  fully  competent  to  the  task. 

The  danger  attending  the  chance  of  one  tackle  being 
disengaged  before  the  other,  is  obviated  by  a boat-rope 
being  kept  constantly  fast  to  the  quarter-boats,  a strain 
kept  on  it  during  the  operation  of  lowering,  and  never 
cast  off  until  the  boat  be  disconnected  and  fairly  under 
oars.  These  observations  of  course  apply  to  a ship 
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with  head-way  at  the  time.  If  she  have  an  opposite 
motion,'  the  risk  becomes  indeed  increased,  and  the 
boat-rope  from  forward  will  tend  still  further  to  mul- 
tiply  it ; in  fact,  a boat  should  never  be  lowered  with 
stern-way,  and  precautions  be  taken  in  the  manoeuvre 
of  heaving  the  vessel  to,  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
her  acquiring  it. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  this  important  part  of  the 
treatise,  insignificant  as  it  may  appear  to  be  at  first 
sight,  comes  a discussion  of  the  methods  of  unhooking” 
the  tackles,  and  even  of  the  hooks  themselves,  with 
which  the  blocks  of  the  tackles  are  furnished. 

To  facilitate  the  process  of  ‘^unhooking,”  the  self- 
gravitating  hook  has  been  introduced,  which,  by  its 
construction,  is  supposed  to  detach  itself  from  the 
ring-bolt  by  the  force  of  its  own  gravity  as  soon  as 
that  part  of  the  boat  touches  the  water.  Still  there 
are  objections  to  their  use,  however  ingenious  the 
contrivance;  and  whether  it  be  from  neglect  that 
the  bolts  and  joints  become  corroded,  or  whether 
the  objection  be  the  effect  of  prejudice,  is  immaterial ; 
but  I have  remarked  that  sailors  invariably  prefer 
the  use  of  their  fingers ; and  nimble  they  must  be  on 
these  occasions  to  supersede  all  risk  to  themselves  or 
others. 

Sometimes  during  the  process  of  “ hoisting  ” up 
boats,  accidents  will  occur  from  the  bolts  drawing,  or 
through  these  self-acting  hooks  proving  too  lively,  or 
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giving  way  altogether,  or  else  through  certain  glaring 
omissions  on  the  part  of  the  boat’s  crew,  in  neglecting 
to  secure  the  upper  part  with  the  piece  of  line  which  is 
fitted  to  it  for  the  very  purpose. 

There  is,  I should  think,  no  spectacle  which  attaches 
more  discredit  to  a man-of-war,  even  though  it  may  not 
always  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life,  than  that  of  one 
of  her  boats  hanging  to  its  davit  by  a single  tackle, 
half  swamped,  while  a portion  of  her  crew  are  splash- 
ing about  in  the  water.  This  untoward  event  may 
be  brought  about  by  a variety  of  causes — seldom  from 
the  tackles  themselves  being  unserviceable;  in  that 
case,  others  besides  the  crew  would  be  deserving  of 
blame. 

Sometimes,  ’tis  true,  but  rarely  where  any  judgment 
is  used,  larger  and  heavier  boats  are  hoisted  up  to  the 
davits,  and  suspended  by  tackles  which  were  never 
intended  for  their  support ; besides  this  miscalculation 
of  their  powers,  an  increased  weight  may  be  entailed 
on  a boat’s  supporters  by  a gross  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  her  crew. 

How  often  is  the  question  asked  by  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  when  a boat,  having  come  alongside  after  dark, 
has  been  ordered  to  be  hooked-on  with  all  despatch, 
‘‘  Have  you  any  water  in  the  boat  ? Are  your  breakers 
empty  ?”  All  clear,  sir ! ” “ Haul  taut ! away  with 

her!” And  away  she  may  go,  true  enough,  pro- 

vided there  be  hands  enough  at  the  falls  to  hoist 
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SO  much  additional  weight,  and  the  tackles  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  it ; when  immediately  on  her 
arrival  at  the  davits,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay, 
the  officer  hears  sounds  like  the  outpouring  of  a 
water- spout,  and  he  arrives  at  the  knowledge  that, 
however  contrary  to  his  orders,  the  chances  of  an 
accident,  or  perhaps  a catastrophe  involving  the  lives 
of  more  than  one,  have  been  wantonly  incurred  during 
his  watch.  In  fact,  it  is  a lazy  habit  men  will  acquire, 
especially  when  screened  by  the  darkness  from  the 
eyes  of  an  officer,  and  anxious  to  get  away  to  their 
hammocks.  They  find  it  far  easier  to  let  the  water 
run  out  after  the  boat  is  up,  than  the  more  laborious 
occupation  of  baling  her  out  while  she  is  in  the  water.^^) 

Even  the  remembrance  of  accidents  which  have 
brought  death  among  the  community,  often  through  the 
wilful  neglect  of  the  most  common-place  precautions, 
seems  scarcely  sufficient  warning  to  decrease  the  liabili- 
ties to  their  recurrence ; and  for  this  reason,  officers, 
when  they  are  enabled  to  make  use  of  their  own 
eyes,  seldom  place  impKcit  confidence  in  those  of 
their  subordinates. 

The  use  of  iron  hooks,  even  those  of  the  most 
primitive  sort,  is  open  to  objection : the  strength  of 
iron  itself  is  not  infallible,  however  indispensable  to  so 
many  purposes  on  shipboard,  where  expedition  and 
durability  are  concerned.  The  material  itself  may  fail, 
or  the  work  of  the  blacksmith  shrink  from  the  test. 
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Where  hooks  are  attached  to  the  larger  kind  of 
blocks,  their  estimated  strength  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  rope  strap  to 
which  they  are  fastened.  Even  then,  owing  to  a flaw 
in  the  welding  of  the  iron,  the  rope  may  be  the  more 
durable,  defects  in  the  metal  being  often  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, whereas  a chafed  or  unserviceable  piece  of 
rope  can  hardly  escape  notice;  the  former,  therefore, 
is  not  replaced  until  it  may  have  already  worked 
mischief;  and  for  this  reason,  the  larger  kind  of  blocks 
used  for  a ship's  mechanical  purposes,  such  as  for 
shears,  or  for  setting  up  rigging,  are  invariably  fitted 
with  warped  straps  and  toggles,  or  lashed. 

In  weighing  or  purchasing  anchors,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  an  iron  hook  is  used  to  the  block  next  the 
anchor;  the  metal  is,  however,  well  proved,  and  its 
strength  equal  to  the  support  of  a far  greater  weight. 
All  the  other  blocks  acting  as  “ leading  blocks  ” for  the 
same  purpose  should  be  invariably  lashed  or  toggled. 
Once,  through  a neglect  of  this  precaution,  the  deck  of 
one  of  our  line-of-battle  ships,  weighing  her  anchor  for 
the  third  time  subsequent  to  her  first  outfit,  became 
strewed  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  to  that  of  another  of  the  same  name  who 
shared  in  the  honours  of  one  of  our  most  glorious 
aetions.*  This  all  goes  to  prove  that  where  any 


* H.  M.  S.  R , on  the  1st  of  June. 
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heavy  strain,  or  what  is  technically  termed  a surging,” 
jerking  movement,  is  entailed,  on  the  raising  or  trans- 
porting weights  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  powers,  there 
should  be  as  little  of  iron  about  the  combination  as 
possible. 

This  also  will  apply  to  the  hoisting  in  and  out  of 
heavy  boats,  more  especially  in  a sea-way ; however 
the  chain  slings,  hooks,  and  ringbolts  used  on  these 
occasions  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  all  contingencies, 
and,  like  our  cables  and  anchors,  are  well  tested  before 
they  are  supplied ; — not  always  : the  breaking  of  more 
than  one  of  these  hooks  (those  of  the  self-acting  kind) 
and  precipitating  the  crew  into  the  water,  during  the 
process  of  hoisting  up  the  stern-boat,  in  a ship  I 
belonged  to,  led  to  a minute  examination  of  those 
attached  to  the  quarter-boats,  and  all  being  found 
defective,  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  common  sort, 
fortunately  before  they  had  led  to  mischief.* 

And  now,  to  make  a pardonable  digression  from  the 
subject  in  hand,  how  often  are  men  on  shipboard,  if 
not  drowned^  at  all  events  frequently  subject  to  injury, 
or  put  in  bodily  fear  of  their  lives,  by  the  fall  of  the 
broken  remnants  of  hooks  and  thimbles,  &c.  from  some 
part  of  the  rigging ! How  often  do  we  see  a whole 
string  of  men  laid  low,  as  by  an  electric  shock,  through 
the  inefficiency  of  a small  tackle,  whose  powers  have 


* H.  M.  S.  G- 
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been  miscalculateclj  and  applied  to  a large  rope,  with 
an  equally  disproportionate  regard  to  the  weight  at  one 
end  and  the  power  at  the  other  ? Or,  to  use  plainer  or 
more  technical  language,  who  Is  there,  possessed  of 
the  powers  of  recollection  or  of  observation,  that  has 
not  witnessed  certain  casualties,  and  some  few  hair- 
breadth escapes  on  shipboard,  from  the  inseparable 
attachment  of  the  man-of-war’s  man  to  that  most  use- 
ful, and  often  most  abused,  of  all  mechanical  assistants, 
commonly  styled  handy  Billy,”  th^  sailor’s  good, 
though  often  liis  evil  genius,  which  serves  either  to  give 
increase  of  power  to  a weak  crew,  or  else  to  cover  the 
delinquency  of  the  idle  and  the  skulking  portion  of  a 
watch  at  sea  ? How  often  is  the  ire  of  the  officer 
roused,  and  his  life  put  in  jeopardy  during  his  watch,  by 
the  iron  shower  from  aloft,  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of 
some  restless  captain  of  a top  who  can  never  let  well 
alone,  or  by  some  misplaced  confidence  in  the  aforesaid 
‘^^good  genius.” 

“ Put  your  trust  in  Providence,”  will  ever  be  the 
sailor’s  favourite  motto ! 

“ For  he  said  how  a sparrow  can’t  founder,  d’  ye  see, 

Without  orders  that  come  down  below, 

And  many  fine  things  that  proved  clearly  to  me 
That  Providence  takes  us  in  tow!” 

It  is  undeniable,  although  the  author  of  the  sentiment 
may  never  have  been  at  sea  during  his  life,  that  there 
is  an  especial  Providence  about  the  path,  about  tlie 
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bed,  of  the  sailor.  It  does  not  however  follow,  that 
to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  above,  he  also,  like 
the  Turk  and  the  fatalist,  should  leave  the  tow-rope 
of  his  destiny  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
while  he  stands  with  his  arms  a-kimbo  and  lets  the 
wind  blow  him  along ; still  less  can  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  a Supreme  Being  that  his  name  should  ever 
be  used  as  a cloak  for  the  idle  and  negligent. 

And  lastly,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  boats,  as  the 
means  of  saving  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  class 
of  boats  supplied  to  men-of-war  has  improved  con- 
siderably during  the  last  few  years,  although  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  increase  their  number,  in  order 
that  the  whole  crew  may  have  resort  to  them  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

There  is  still  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
their  improvement.  In  the  absence  of  the  launch, 
there  is  no  boat  capable  of  carrying  out  a bower- 
anchor — on  which  the  safety  of  a ship  so  often  depends 
— without  one  of  the  smaller  boats’  powers  of  buoyancy 
being  increased  by  casks  or  other  temporary  means, 
which  are  all  more  or  less  clumsy,  and  moreover  a 
work  of  time. 

The  method  recommended  in  another  page  as  appli- 
cable to  the  quarter-boats — wliich  are  destined  so  often 
at  sea  to  take  part  in  the  great  cause  of  life  and  death, 
and  whose  inefficiency,  by  build  or  mismanagement, 
may  compromise  the  safety  of  the  whole  crew,  without 
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assisting  the  cause  in  view — may  be  applied  with  equal 
effect,  and  with  trifling  labour  and  expense,  to  all  the 
boats  of  a ship. 

If  their  buoyancy  can  be  increased,  as  also  their 
stability,  without  their  powers  of  stowage  being 
diminished,  by  an  apparatus  which  may  be  applied  in 
any  moment  by  the  crew,  a great  point  indeed  is 
gained; — many  a son  may  be  spared  to  support  his 
aged  parent,  many  a wife  be  saved  from  the  gloomy 
weeds  of  a widow.* 

* See  Appendix,  (Plan  111.) 
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Note  (1),  p.  102. 

AN  ORIGINAL  LIFE-BOAT. 

“ Away  we  go,  my  Boat  and  I — 

Frail  man  ne’er  sat  in  sueh  another ; 

Wliether  among  the  winds  we  strive, 

Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  dive. 

Each  is  contented  with  the  other.” 

Wordsworth. 

Had  the  inventor  of  the  life-buoy,  as  though  he  were  a second 
Prometheus,  been  enabled  to  impart  the  breath  of  life  or  the  means 
of  locomotion  to  the  skilful  work  of  his  hands,  the  various  plans  for 
a naval  life-boat,  constantly  bemg  brought  before  the  Admiralty, 
would  never  have  been  considered  for  a moment ; in  fact,  their  pre- 
sumed importance  would  have  been  effectually  overruled. 

I am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  absolute  necessity  for  boats  of 
the  kind,  for  the  reason  contained  in  this  chapter — that  the  boats 
now  in  use  may  be  rendered  equally  efficient  by  the  adoption  of 
artificial  supporters  when  required. 

StiU  less  am  I inclined  to  condemn  them  on  any  general  principle  ; 
but  on  one  point  I am  decided — that  man’s  ingenuity  were  more 
profitably  directed  to  the  means  of  disconnecting  the  boats  now 
in  use  without  risk,  while  the  ship  holds  her  way, — or  in  fact,  with 
scarce  less  expedition  than  the  life-buoy  itself.  The  chances  of 
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success  or  failure  liinge  more  upon  the  latter  process  than  upon  the 
sea-worthiness  or  ill-condition  of  the  ship’s  boats. 

The  advantages  which  might  result  from  so  timely  an  interposition 
of  natural  and  artificial  support,  I will  illustrate  with  an  anecdote, 
which,  after  a lapse  of  eighteen  years,  is  still  fresh  on  my  memory. 

" About  the  middle  of  1831,  one  of  H.  M.  sloops  was  running 
across  the  Bahama  Bank,  with  a breeze  fresh  and  fair,  and  studding- 
sails  set,  and  had  just  shown  the  supper-pendant  to  her  consort, 
(one  of  those  symmetrical  schooners  of  Bermuda  build,)  when  a boy 
was  seen  to  fall  from  the  truck  of  the  latter,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  pendant. 

Then  was  heard  on  board  the  sloop  the  “ startKng  cry,”  with  a 
full  share  of  its  accompaniments — all  attention  for  a while  being 
confined  to  the  sloop’s  manoeuvres.  In  due  course,  the  latter  was 
hove  to,  the  boats  lowered,  and  pulling  with  a will  in  the  direction 
where  the  boy  was  supposed  to  have  fallen.  And  then  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  consort  with  unfeigned  astonishment ; and  many  were 
the  remarks  passed  on  the  apparent  sang  froid  exhibited  by  the  crew 
of  the  little  schooner,  who  were  then  leisurely  hauling  down  her 
studding-sail,  and  backing  her  foretopsail ; to  all  appearance  nothing 
seemed  farther  from  their  consideration,  than  the  act  of  clearing  away 
a boat. 

While  expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  of  a sudden  there  appeared  in 
the  schooner’s  far  wake  a diminutive  object, 

“ In  sliape  a very  crescent  moon,” 

bobbing  on  the  crest  of  a wave,  and  containing  two  sitters,  which, 
but  for  the  substantial  proportions  of  the  latter,  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  some  truant  skiff  from  " Fairy  Lake.”  They  were  both 
paddling  with  their  hands,  and  fast  approaching  the  little  vessel. 
The  secret  was  out — it  was  the  boy  and  his  generous  preserver ! For 
originality  of  design,  and  its  off-hand  style  of  execution,  to  say 
nothing  about  its  gallantry,  the  act  of  preservation  has  scarcely  been 
rivalled.  It  is  given  in  a few  words. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  in  the  schooner,  (D 

I 2 


, a mate  whose 
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skill  iu  the  opposite  element  was  then  a bye-word  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  sinee  earned  for  him  more  than  one  distinction,)  was  walk- 
ing the  deck  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Without  other  thought 
save  one,  he  seized  his  cockleshell  of  a canoe,  lying  on  the  gangway — 
with  his  own  hands  threw  it  overboard — instantly  followed  it,  righted 
it,  and  scrambled  in  with  the  activity  of  a Krooman  with  a cry  of 
“ shark !”  ringing  in  his  ears  (no  easy  process  either) ; — was  up  to  the 
boy  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  had  dragged  him  from  his  precarious 
situation,  to  place  him  in  one  which  might  be  looked  upon  by  the 
unimtiated  as  one  equally  precarious — to  wit,  a seat  in  his  own 
cockleshell ; and  was  already  on  his  return  to  the  schooner  before  his 
astonished  commander  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  precipitate 
desertion  of  his  officer  of  the  watch,  who  was  now  proceeding  to  heave 
his  vessel  to,  in  order  to  welcome  back  the  successful  mate  and  his 
prize,  in  his  original  hfe-boat; 


Note  (2),  p.  108. 

THE  TOHNADO — A NIGHT  IN  SIEKEA  LEONE. 

“ Increasing  stiU  the  terrors  of  the  storms, 

His  jaws  liorrific,  armed  with  three-fold  fate, 

Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.” 

Thomson’s  Seasons. 

The  fearful  accumulation  of  disasters  consequent  on  the  fall  of  oiie 

man  overhoard,  experienced  by  H.  M.  S.  M on  her  passage  home 

from  India,  (through  which  a distinguished  admii-al  and  his  family 
wept,  and  the  service  lost,  a gallant  son,  among  many  others 
swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  at  the  same  time,)  might  serve  to  illus- 
trate not  only  this,  but  many  other  chapters  of  the  author’s  treatise. 
His  pen,  however,  revolts  at  the  revival  of  those  fearful  tales, 
those  wholesale  disasters,  however  eagerly  they  were  once  licked  up 
by  the  public  press,  through  that  mania  of  the  age  for  tales  of 
aggravated  horrors : the  memory  more  fondly  clings  to  those  where 
man’s  efforts,  however  complicated  the  disaster,  and  from  similar 
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causes,  have  been  suceessful  in  saving  life,  through  the  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence — and  sueh  is  the  purport  of  tlie  following 
aneedote : — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834,  at  the  season  when  heavy 
squalls  and  drenehing  showers  were  ushering  the  dread  approach  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  those  violent  convulsions  of  the  elements  so 
weU  known  to  Afriean  cruisers,  two  vessels  were  lying  among  others 
off  the  picturesque  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone.  Their  peculiar  con- 
struction served  to  mark  the  infamous  trade  for  which  they  w'ere 
originally  intended,  and  both  were  ready  for  sea,  but  their  present 
destination  was  totally  opposite,  as  were  the  flags  flying  at  the  peak. 
The  larger  vessel  of  the  two,  a barque  stfll  under  the  Brazilian  flag, 
and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a human  cargo,  through  some  flaw 
in  the  act  of  her  capture  was  about  for  the  third  time  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  her  living  burden — shame  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ! — 
after  having  rode  at  anchor  m a British  port,  and  that  the  port  of 
African  liberty ! 

“ Ereighted  with  curses  was  the  bark  that  bore 
The  spoilers  of  the  West  to  Guinea’s  shore  ; 

Heavy  with  groans  of  anguish  blew  the  gales 
That  swell’d  that  fatal  bark’s  returning  sails ; 

Old  ocean  shrunk,  as  o’er  its  surface  flew 
The  human  cargo,  and  the  demon  crew.” 

The  smaller  vessel  of  the  two,  a brig  under  English  colours,  had 
changed  her  name  and  occupation  for  a more  honourable  calling, 
and  was  destined  to  be  navigated  by  the  same  prize  officers  and  crew 
whose  labours  in  the  barque  had  been  attended  with  such  unsucess- 
ful  residts ; she  was  about  to  sail  for  a port  in  our  own  country, 
where  her  lawful  cargo  was  consigned.  The  time  of  the  present 
anecdote  was  the  eve  of  her  sailing.  The  commander,  (bearing  a name 
and  reputation  well  feared  among  the  slave-jobbing  princes  of  Africa’s 
degenerate  race,  and  well  known  at  the  Court  of  our  own  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign,)  had  just  come  on  board  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
ordered  his  boat  to  be  “ hooked  on.”  The  process  of  hoisting  was  in 
fuU  progress,  and  seemed  attended  with  unusual  labour,  when  one  of 
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the  stem  davits  itself  gave  way,  and  that  end  of  the  boat,  with  two 
men,  was  precipitated  in  the  water.  The  disaster  would  have  been 
soon  remedied,  had  not  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  crew  slid  down 
the  tackles,  and,  desii’ous  of  saving  some  of  the  materials  which  were 
floating  away,  and  totally  unmindful  of  the  current  which  was  racing 
past  the  brig,  committed  his  fortunes  to  the  deep. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  swept  far  astern  in  an  instant, 
and  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness ; and,  considering  the  vessel  was 
anchored  in  the  Fairway,  the  nearest  land  far  off,  the  current 
setting  strong,  and  the  harbour  infested  with  sharks,  although  kno-wm 
to  be  a good  swimmer,  the  man’s  loss  seemed  inevitable  even  to  the 
most  sanguine.  Nevertheless,  the  long  boat  was  hoisted,  or  rather 
flew  out,  manned  by  the  crew ; and  the  commander  soon  gave 
the  order  to  shove  off,  leaving  his  second  in  command,  with  one  other 
hand,  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel — a charge  which  in  no  way  seemed 
attended  with  risk  under  existing  circumstances.  But  how  small  is 
the  stock  of  human  foresight,  at  the  very  best ! 

Little  did  any  of  the  parties — the  man  swimming  for  his  life,  the 
boat  pulling  to  save  him,  or  the  midshipman  left  in  charge — anticipate 
the  danger  which  was  brewing  up  for  their  amusement,  or  to  increase 
their  peril,  behind  the  cloud-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Leone.  . The 
boat  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  there  was  a deep  roll  of  thunder — 
a vivid  flash — and  down  came  rattling  from  the  mountains,  where  it 
had  been  concentrating  its  forces  in  silence,  the  first  burst  of  the 
African  storm  in  all  its  fury — cutting  the  waves  as  with  a knife, 
spreading  the  harbour  with  a sheet  of  foam,  and  sweeping  away  all 
obstacles  to  its  impetuous  career. 

The  brig,  dragging  her  anchor  at  a fearful  rate,  was  fast  approach- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  “ middle  ground,”  when  the  midshipman  and 
his  assistant  succeeded  in  letting  go  a second  anchor,  and,  veering 
the  cable  of  the  first  out  to  the  clench,  brought  both  ahead  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  up.  And  then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
crowded  boat,  and  the  possible  fate  of  his  commander  in  his  laudable 
attempt : all  hopes  for  the  safety  of  the  swimmer  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  anticipation  of  a more  fearful  disaster  stiU.  Midnight  was 
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past, — the  storm  liad  spent  its  fury,  though  heavy  masses  of  cloud, 
still  drifting  in  the  course  of  the  Tornado,  brought  in  their  train 
strong  puffs  of  wind,  which,  although  of  momentary  duration,  served 
to  keep  up  the  agitation  of  the  waters.  All  was  now  painful  con- 
jecture ! The  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night,  reheved  only  by  the 
unceasmg  flashes  of  lightning,  which  served  to  make  even  the  dark- 
ness more  visible,  tended  to  increase  gloomy  anticipations ; the 
peals  of  thunder,  to  drown  the  sound  of  oars,  for  which  the  midship- 
man had  been  so  long  listening. 

At  one,  the  elements  were  both  silenced — it  was  a dead  calm ; and 
shortly  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  parties,  the  boat  returned  in 
safety,  after  a hard  struggle.  The  man  had  been  long  since  given  over. 

It  was  late  in  the  middle  watch,  and  the  younger  of  the  two 
officers  was  still  on  deck ; — and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in 
one  of  those  dreamy  moods,  consequent  upon  any  great  excitement, 
when  anything  bordering  upon  the  supernatural  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  even  some  ghostly  wanderer  from  the  churcliyard 
might  himself  be  welcome.  I have  good  reason  to  know  he  was  not 
asleep.  Possibly  he  may  have  been  ruminating  upon  what  seemed 

the  inevitable  fate  of  poor  P , associated  with  visions  of  the 

hungry  monsters  in  their  struggle  for  carcase  and  limb.  At  that 
instant,  on  the  brig’s  gangway,  there  reared  to  its  full  height,  as  if 

rising  actually  out  of  the  waves,  the  form  of  P himself,  in  its  full 

proportions  of  flesh  and  limb.  In  short,  the  sharks  had  spared  him, 
whose  safety  even  the  African  storm  had  respected;  perhaps  the 
latter,  by  hurrying  away  the  whole  of  the  finny  tribe  in  one  confused 
mass  to  the  depths  below,  (in  like  manner  as  the  fire  on  the  American 
prairie  drives  before  it  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  their  prey  in 
one  united  family,)  may  have  been  the  means  of  his  preservation. 

He  scarce  remembered  anything,  after  the  storm  first  struck  him, 
and  must  have  reached  the  beach  of  Pirate’s  Bay,  three  miles  off,  by  the 
mere  instinct  of  a good  swimmer.  He  had  confused  visions  of  good 
Samaritans,  in  the  shape  of  two  stalwart  Kroomen,  leading  liim  through 
the  jungle  to  the  house  of  the  kind-hearted,  hospitable,  and  lamented 
M ; then  there  was  a jumble  of  warm  blankets,  and  less  confused 
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recollections  of  sundry  glasses  of  warm  grog,  contributing  to  his  per- 
fect restoration.  Once  more  submitting  himself  to  the  guidance  of 
his  dark  friends,  he  had  entered  the  frailest  of  canoes ; and  being 
paddled  alongside  without  a splash,  he  stole  back  thus  noiselessly,  to 
experience  the  warm  greeting  of  his  astonished  shipmates,  and  not 
a little  to  startle  one  of  his  officers  during  his  dreamy  visions  of  the 
middle  watch.  Thus  ended  the  eventful  night,  which,  but  for  a pro- 
vidential interference,  had  once  threatened  to  close  over  a threefold 
misfortune,  and  all  through  hoisting  up  a boat  half  full  of  water. 

The  fate  of  the  two  vessels  introduced  to  the  reader  is  soon  told. 
The  barque  having  consigned  to  the  maw  of  the  same  hungry 
escort,  that  had  never  deserted  her  during  her  passages  across  the 
Atlantic,  nearly  the  whole  remaining  part  of  her  living  cargo,  was 
picked  up  a wreck  near  the  scene  of  her  fii'st  capture;  while  the 
rakish-looking  and  frail  Susannah,  after  escaping  the  dangers  of  her 
passage  homeward,  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  above  anecdote 
made  her  appearance  among  the  sober-looking  wall-sided  West 
ludiamen  in  the  Prince’s  Dock  of  Liverpool : and  so  unquestionable 
appeared  the  calling  for  which  she  seemed  destined,  that  I have 
heard  she  shortly  returned  to  engage  once  more  in  the  profitable 
trade,  which  the  guns  of  an  admiral’s  ship,  and  the  loss  of  her  top- 
masts in  a tornado,  had  forced  her  to  abandon  for  a while. 


PART  III. 


A MAN  OVERBOARD ! !— THE  SHIP’S  MANCEUVRES 
EOR  HIS  RESCUE. 


“ He  shouted ; nor  his  friends  had  fail’d 
To  cheek  the  vessel’s  course, 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail’d. 

That,  pitiless  perforce. 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind.” 

CowPEK.  The  Casl-away. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BY  OR  OFF  THE  WIND — HEAVING-TO. 

There  is  probably  no  art  which  may  be  said  to 
involve  a greater  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  correct 
execution  of  its  various  evolutions,  than  that  of  sea- 
manship ; nevertheless,  there  are  certain  great  standard 
rules,  in  this  as  in  every  other,  which,  as  they  were 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors  even  from  the 
earliest  ages,  must  still  remain  unchanged,  and  must  do 
so  until  the  end  of  the  chapter, — or  until  the  wonders 
of  steam,  or  locomotion  bv  the  assistance  of  some 
other  gigantic  power  yet  to  be  discovered,  have  totally 
superseded  the  use  of  mast  and  sail. 

It  is  rather,  I should  have  said,  in  the  minutiae  of 
detail,  or  orders  connected  with  the  different  classes  of 
naval  evolutions,  that  this  variety  of  opinion  is  con- 
tained; increased  still  further,  it  is  possible,  by  the 
zealous  wish  of  so  many  among  our  naval  officers,  of 
adding  their  mite  of  improvement  to  any  particular 
branch  of  their  profession,  by  the  application  of  some 
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plan  of  their  own,  by  which  they  purpose  to  facilitate 
or  expedite  a ship’s  manoeuvres. 

Wliether  or  not  it  would  be  advantao;eous  in  our 
service,  as  it  is  in  others,  to  establish  one  universal 
system  for  all  the  ordinary  points  of  naval  economy — 
of  individual  ships  as  of  fleets,  it  is  not  my  province 
now  to  discuss : there  is,  however,  little  doubt,  that 
since  in  all  matters  involving  so  great  an  issue  as  one 
of  life  and  death,  there  must  be  both  unity  of  thought 
and  action,  so  it  is  alike  indispensable  (to  revert  to  the 
point  in  question)  that  the  manoeuvres  of  a ship  for 
saving  a man  overboard  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
shall  be  regulated  by  both  of  the  above  essentials. 

On  the  subject,  therefore,  of  these  particular  man- 
oeuvres, I will  offer  opinions  among  the  million ; 
opinions  which,  on  this  as  on  every  other  branch  of 
this  treatise,  have  been  grounded  on  observations  of 
my  own,  and  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  officers,  by 
whose  far  greater  experience  I have  been  enabled  from 
time  to  time  to  glean  some  fruits  for  my  guidance. 

To  lower  a boat  with  any  degree  of  safety,  the  ves- 
sel’s way  must  be  either  stopped,  or  her  way  at  all 
events  deadened.  This  is  an  axiom,  of  course ; but  the 
better  way  of  producing  the  effects  admits  of  more 
than  one  opinion. 

First,  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the  reduction  of  canvass. 

Secondly,  by  balancing  the  effect  of  the  sails,  by 
laying  one  or  more  to  the  mast. 
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Thirdly,  by  throwing  the  vessel  up  in  the  wind  by 
the  action  of  the  helm,  as  for  stays — and  righting  it,  to 
keep  the  sails  shaking.  The  latter  manoeuvre  demands 
a skilful  management  of  the  helm,  and  should  only  be 
adopted  in  a light  or  moderate  breeze,  or  in  ships  weak- 
handed. 

To  form  one  general  rule  as  to  which  of  these  must 
be  the  most  successful,  is  out  of  the  question,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  force  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the 
number  of  hands. 

In  light  winds  it  matters  little  which  method  be 
adopted ; but  since  a fast-sailing  vessel  holds  her  way 
a long  time  under  such  circumstances,  it  were  as  well 
to  heave  all  aback  at  the  first,  laying  the  vessel  to  with 
one  sail  or  the  other  when  she  has  nearly  lost  her  way. 
In  short,  the  manoeuvre  which  subjects  a vessel  to 
control  under  head  and  not  stern-way,  in  all  cases,  is 
the  one  to  adopt.  The  latter  motion,  more  especially 
in  small  vessels,  which  are  only  provided  with  a stern- 
boat,  cannot  but  tend  to  increase  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, and  often  lead  to  fatal  results. 

Some  officers  maintain  (as  alluded  to  in  the  last 
chapter)  that  when  the  yard-tackles  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness, or  actually  on  the  yards,  the  lee-boom  boat  may 
be  run  out,  directly  the  mainyard  flies  square,  with 
less  risk  and  better  effect  than  is  consequent  on  the 
lowering  of  a quarter-boat. 

The  plan  is  indeed  an  admirable  one,  which  thus 
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gifts  a man-of-war’s  boom-boat  with  wings,  for  more 
purposes  than  one — for  saving  a drowning  man  espe- 
cially. In  past  times,  when  small  vessels,  more  parti- 
cularly brigs,  were  not  supplied  with  quarter-boats,  and 
only  carried  a small  boat  at  the  stern,  the  plan  must 
have  answered  admirably. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  quarter-boats  are  properly 
manned  and  fitted,  and  the  ship  properly  handled, 
their  assistance  must  be  the  most  effective  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  The  train  of  reasons,  therefore, 
throughout  these  pages,  is  applicable  to  ships  which 
have  them  in  use. 

HEAVING-TO  WITH  THE  MAIN  OR  EOREYARD  SQUARE. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  in  a strong  breeze,  with  the 
courses  set,  if  the  officer  of  the  watch  allow  the  main- 
yard  to  fly  square  before  he  has  taken  the  mainsail  off 
the  ship,  or  at  all  events  one  of  its  clues,  it  will  defy  the 
efforts,  not  only  of  his  watch  but  of  the  hands  them- 
selves as  they  run  on  deck,  to  haul  it  up ; moreover,  if 
his  top-gallant  sails  be  not  lowered  at  the  time  he  gave 
the  above  order,  let  him  look  out  that  his  maintop- 
gallant  mast  be  not  hanging  an  inglorious  wreck  over 
the  after-part  of  the  cross-trees,  from  the  sudden  jerk 
on  its  only  support  in  that  position,  the  stay — possibly 
a rotten  one  to  boot.  This  casualty  many  may  have 
witnessed  in  the  ordinary  evolution  of  tacking  by 
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hauling  the  mainyard”  too  quickly  in  a breeze  with 
the  royal  still  set.  Let  him  also  look  out  for  his  vessel 
gathering  rapid  stern- way,  or  making  a smash  among 
his  boats,  which  the  zeal  of  a multitude  of  assistants  may 
have  succeeded  in  lowering  in  so  short  a space  of  time ; 
or  else,  if  sailing  in  line  among  other  ships  of  a fleet, 
let  him  look  out  for  the  flying  jib-boom  of  the  next 
ship  in  his  mizen-top.  A vessel  is  not  long  acquiring 
stern-way  under  these  circumstances. 

The  usual  routine  of  orders,  more  or  less,  run  thus : 
— Put  the  helm  down ! Let  go  the  life-buoy ! Clear 
away  the  quarter-boats ! Let  fly  the  head-sheets ! 
Let  go  the  maintop-bowline  ! Up  mainsail  I Square 
the  mainyard ! Lower  away  the  lee-cutter  ! 

Sometimes  it  appears  to  matter  little  in  what  order 
the  words  of  command  follow  each  other ; nevertheless, 
thereon  hinges  a vast  deal  of  the  success  of  the 
manoeuvre — that  is,  in  ships  where  the  officer  of  the 
watch  is  allowed  to  complete  what  he  has  already 
begun,  and  which  should  be  no  more  than  the  system 
of  the  ship  set  down  for  his  guidance,  and  not  where  a 
second  and  sometimes  a third  voice  is  allowed  to  super- 
sede his  own. 

The  above  orders  may  also  follow  one  after  the  other 
with  the  sound  of  thunder  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
from  the  mouth  of  a good  officer  possessed  of  nerve, 
and  well  up  to  his  work ; but  if  the  time  be  night,  and 
the  watch  sleeping  about  the  decks,  and  the  watch 
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below  in  their  hammocks,  the  officer  may  esteem  him- 
self fortunate  if  he  can  get  his  orders  executed  with 
one-twentieth  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  uttered 
them : nor  will  he  therefore  be  held  culpable  should 
his  ship  gather  stern-way  in  the  interim  through  the 
working  of  an  incorrect  system ; on  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  exposing  himself  to  just  censure  should  there 
be  proved  to  have  been  any  delay  in  the  delivery  of  his 
words  of  command  ; — or  possibly  his  commanding  officer 
coming  up  during  the  delay,  and  finding  that  the  officer 
of  the  watch  had  only  got  half  through  his  lesson, 
would  consider  himself  justified  in  continuing  the 
necessary  process:  then  another  voice  chimes  in,  which 
had  better  be  silent. 

The  helm  having  been  put  hard  down,  the  head- 
sheets  let  fly,  and  the  ship  being  lively  in  stays,  round 
she  must  come,  if  not  baulked  by  the  mainyard  flying 
square  ; then  the  whole  body  of  the  mainsail  catching 
flat  aback  defies  the  strength  of  the  whole  crew,  and 
paralyzes  the  force  of  the  rudder : the  consequences  are 
evident : — 

If  the  boat  has  not  already  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing herself  of  the  ship^s  side,  before  the  stern-board 
which  immediately  follows,  her  lowering  will  be  a 
matter  of  time.  If  the  vessel  have  come  round  against 
the  helm,  it  cannot  be  effected  until  the  courses  are 
hauled  up  as  they  lift,  the  headyards  braced  round, 
the  mainyard  being  left  square. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  she  have  been  baulked  in 
stays,  she  has,  nevertheless,  been  gathering  rapid 
stern-way ; and  while  the  courses  were  on  her,  and 
her  motion  unchanged,  a boat  cannot  have  been 
lowered,  and  much  time  must  have  been  lost. 

In  either  case  the  ship  will  have  gone  over  a con- 
siderable space,  widened  her  distance  from  the  man, 
and  left  no  vestige  of  her  former  wake,  unless  the 
life-buoy  is  burning  at  the  time  to  guide  the  boats 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the 
ship. 

This  is  all  on  the  dark  side  of  the  question,  I admit. 
But,  had  nothing  gone  wrong — had  the  scene  which 
I have  laboured  to  describe  taken  place  in  a well- 
regulated  ship,  and  one  in  possession  of  a good  system 
for  these  and  other  occasions  where  promptitude  and 
collectedness  are  the  grand  essentials — a man  might 
have  been  saved  and  in  his  hammock,  in  considerably 
less  time  than  I have  taken  to  write  it. 

The  system  for  the  avoidance  of  these  casualties  will 
be  given  in  anotlier  place. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ships’  MANGEUVPES  by  the  wind — TACEING  AND  SQUARING 
THE  MAINYABD  IN  STAYS. 

Here  is  another  knotty  point,  on  which  officers  stiU 
differ,  and  which  often  becomes  a subject  of  controversy 
in  our  naval  messes, — as  to  whether  the  manoeuvre  is 
likely  to  hasten  or  delay  the  preservation  of  a man  in 
danger  of  drowning  in  the  open  sea. 

It  certainly  matters  little,  as  I said  before,  what 
manoeuvre  a ship  goes  through,  provided  she  gets  her 
boats  away  in  safety,  and  avoids  stern-way ; which  is 
best  guarded  against  by  taking  sail  off  her,  or  else 
reducing  it  to  manageable  dimensions. 

To  illustrate  the  point  in  question:  the  hands  are 
called ; — “ About  ship ! ” or  else,  “ Shorten  sail !”  The 
same  rapid  succession  of  orders  follows  as  before,  with 
this  difference, — “ Tacks  and  sheets  ! Up  mainsail  ! 
Square  the  mainyard ! Head  braces ! Let  go  and  haul ! 
Up  foresail ! ” 

Now,  this  is  all  plain  enough;  but  the  same  line  of 
objection  applies  to  it,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter — 
Are  the  orders  likely  to  be  as  quick  in  the  execution 
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as  in  the  delivery  ? The  smartest  ship’s  company  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  getting  through  the  whole  process 
without  giving  the  ship  stern- way  ; at  all  events,  during 
a night  watch.  In  the  day-time  I have  seen  the 
manoeuvre  eminently  successful,  the  ship  hove  to  in  au 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  on  the  other  tack,  under 
her  three  topsails,  jib  and  spanker,  and  her  two  quarter- 
boats  already  far  from  the  ship. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  system ; — 
first,  the  ship,  owing  to  her  change  of  tack,  naturally 
drifts  towards  the  man,  and  supports  hope  in  him  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  situation  has  been  observed, 
and  his  rescue  is  at  hand;  — secondly,  the  boat  has  less 
distance  to  pull  in  order  to  reach  him. 

There  are,  however,  objections  even  to  the  most 
successful  performance  of  the  manoeuvre.  The  lee 
boat  ” is  specified  in  the  order  as  the  one  to  be  lowered, 
although  both,  of  course,  should  be  cleared  away  with- 
out any  orders  whatsoever,  on  the  first  alarm.  Men, 
therefore,  where  there  is  no  regular  system  observed 
on  these  occasions,  unmindful  of  the  manoeuvre  in  pro- 
gress, rush  at  once  to  the  quarter- boat  which  is  on  the 
lee  side  when  the  order  is  first  given,  and  commence 
lowering  her.  The  order  should  ever  specify  in  these 
matters  starboard  ” or  “ port.”  In  the  mean  time  the 
ship  is  rapidly  flying  round  on  the  other  tack,  and  the 
lee  side  soon  becomes  the  weather,  or  the  side  most 
exposed  to  wind  and  sea. 
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Had  the  order  given,  therefore,  been  confined  to 
clearing  away  the  “ lee  boat,”  here  would  arise  another 
delay  while  the  weather  one  was  being  subjected  to 
the  same  process ; or  else,  the  one  which  was  originally 
•on  the  lee  side  having  been  lowered,  before  she  could 
dear  herself  of  her  tackles  the  safety  of  her  crew 
may  have  become  compromised,  by  her  being  dashed 
against  the  ship’s  side  by  the  accumulated  powers  of 
the  wind  and  sea. 

This  can  hardly,  however,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a serious  objection,  but  would  rather  point  out  the 
necessity  of  more  particularly  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  orders  given,  and  the  want  of  a regular  system. 

Again:  supposing  the  accident  to  have  occurred  at 
night,  that  the  spare  fuze-plates  of  the  life-buoy  are 
expended,  the  original  life-buoy  lost,  or  the  life-buoy 
itself  deprived,  by  certain  casualties  given  in  a former 
page,  of  its  powers  of  emitting  the  brilliant  flame  which 
mainly  contributes  to  its  value, — what  is  to  act  as  a 
beacon  to  the  boat,  which  has  left  the  ship  during  the 
time  of  the  evolution  now  under  discussion,  and,  amid 
the  usual  bewilderment  attendant  on  cases  where  men 
are  startled  up  out  of  their  sleep,  before  they  are  well 
wide  awake  lowered  down  into  the  ocean,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  ship  is  actually  changing  her  course  and 
line  of  wake  ? They  would  undoubtedly  require  some 
little  time  for  consideration  as  to  the  direction  to  pull, 
even  after  a glance  has  certified  them  of  the  nature  of 
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the  ship’s  manoeuvre  in  progress.  Once  having  collected 
their  scattered  thoughts,  they  would  at  once,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  direct  their  strenuous  efforts  of  course 
to  the  “lee  beam”  of  their  vessel.  But  any  space  of 
time,  however  minute,  may  be  an  eternity  to  a drown- 
ing man. 

Some  officers  may  have  plans  to  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, but  even  in  the  broad  daylight  their  success 
must  be  ever  attended  with  uncertainty.  Some  may 
have  men  stationed  in  the  mizen  rigging,  in  the  tops, 
to  point  out  with  their  arms  the  direction  which  the 
boats  must  pull  to  reach  the  man — or,  if  the  man  be  not 
visible,  to  enable  them  to  retrace  the  former  wake  of  the 
vessel,  into  which  he  must  have  fallen, — or  to  await  his 
reappearance  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  seen 
actually  to  fall. 

There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  dumb  show  more  ill 
defined,  or  attended  with  less  satisfactory  results,  than 
the  above  mode  of  telegraph,  both  ashore  and  afloat, 
especially  when  the  eye  is  not  on  the  same  line  as  the 
arm  of  the  telegrapher; — call  to  mind  representations 
of  naval  officers  in  pictures,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  eternally  pointing  arm 
with  which  they  are  intended  to  be  announcing  their 
projects. 

Taking,  therefore,  all  points  into  consideration,  how- 
ever correct  it  be  in  theory,  and  often  successful  in 
practice,  the  manoeuvre  of  tacking  and  heaving  to,  to 
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pick  up  a man  overboard,  is  open  to  certain  objections, 
whicli  seem  hardly  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  whieh  it  offers. 

Thus  far  the  remarks  have  been  apphcable  to  single 
or  detached  ships.  To  those  of  a fleet  or  squadron,  in 
the  usual  order  of  sailing,  the  manoeuvre  ean  hardly  be 
recommended;  since,  however  successfully  it  might  be 
performed,  considering  the  time  of  night,  and  possibility 
of  a weak  watch,  the  ship  would  be  then  drifting,  not 
only  towards  the  man  in  the  water,  but  to  a dangerous 
proximity  with  the  next  ship  on  the  line,  before  the 
latter  eould  be  made  aware  at  night  of  the  sudden 
change  in  the  course  of  her  leading  ship.  The  effects 
would  naturally  be  communicated  along  the  whole  line, 
which  would  have  to  bear  up  together,  or  heave  in 
stays,  according  to  circumstances,  and  perform  the  same 
evolution  as  the  ship  which  met  the  accident : by  this, 
a series  of  signals  and  manoeuvres  would  be  subse- 
quently entailed  on  the  whole  fleet,  to  restore  their 
original  order  of  sailing,  and  much  unnecessary  delay 
of  course  ensue. 

Where  a system  is  in  use,  it  is  greatly  simplified,  and 
its  efficiency  beyond  measure  increased,  by  its  possibility 
of  application  to  every  variety  of  eircumstance, — or,  in 
short,  its  general  comprehensiveness.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  manoeuvre  to  which  the  crew  are  trained 
in  a detached  ship,  should  be  one  likewise  practieable 
in  her  station  in  line. 
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When  running  with  studding-sails,  the  value  of  a 
studding-sail  boom  is  seldom  much  thought  of  on  these 
occasions,  in  the  hurry  to  round  the  ship  to;  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why,  by  a 
little  system  and  management,  a well-tried  and  tough 
assistant  in  many  a hard  chase  may  not  be  spared, 
without  in  any  way  compromising  the  safety  of  human 
life. 

Accidents,  however,  will  happen,  in  spite  of  the  best 
regulations;  and  that  officer  would  be  laying  himself 
open  to  censure,  who,  on  account  of  some  studding-sail 
tack,  or  halyards  being  foul,  suspends  his  operations  of 
rounding  the  ship  to  in  a question  of  life  or  death.  In 
short,  there  appears  a certain  tide  of  fortune,  by  which 
all  our  manoeuvres  afloat  are  more  or  less  influenced ; 
the  most  zealous,  active,  and  circumspect  officer  often 
meets  with  an  accident  during  a manoeuvre  in  his 
watch,  while  the  less  proficient  and  foolhardy  goes  over 
the  course  at  a canter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OE  AN  ESTABLISHED  SYSTEM  OE 

MANOEUVRING. 

The  full  force  of  the  preceding  remarks  tends  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  general 
rule  for  the  ship’s  evolutions,  the  one  best  calculated 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  in  point ; a system, 
once  established,  to  be  in  no  way  subjected  to  change 
at  the  caprice  of  individuals;  a system  which  would 
certainly  appear  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  a man 
overboard  in  danger  of  drowning,  as  for  an  alarm  of 
fire;  — or  in  short,  for  any  manoeuvre  of  a ship,  the 
better  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  crew. 

In  ships  where  there  is  one  system  in  practice  for 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  evolution,  (I  would 
not  extend  the  Station  Bill  to  the  minor  operations, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  French  navy,  but  which  adding  to 
its  complexity  must  detract  from  its  efl&cacy,)  there 
can  be  neither  noise  nor  confusion ; they  are  invariably 
successful  in  their  evolutions ; and  are,  moreover,  less 
liable  to  the  ordinary  casualties; — that  is,  those  ships 
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where  the  spirit  of  the  Station  Boards  is  acted  up  to, 
and  they  are  not  displayed  about  her  decks  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  setting  off  the  master-touches  of  the  ship’s 
scribe  or  painter. 

Surely,  if  it  is  considered  fair  to  allow  a man  the 
satisfaction  of  the  study  and  perusal  of  the  precau- 
tionary arrangements  for  protecting  himself  and  ship 
from  the  fearful  consequences  of  fire  at  sea,  and  to  learn 
where  his  own  efforts  are  to  be  directed,  there  seems 
every  reason  why  he  should  be  indulged,  with  equal 
propriety,  with  the  means  of  surveying  the  efficiency  of 
the  method  which  will  be  used  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life  if  it  be  put  in  peril  by  the  " opposite  ele- 
ment.” 

There  are  probably  few,  who  have  experience  in 
scenes  of  the  kind,  that  may  not  be  able  to  call  to  mind 
such  expressions  as  these,  (improper  ones,  I allow,)  on 
the  part  of  some  old  growler  or  other,  of  which  there 
is  seldom  any  lack  in  a man-of-war  : “ Well ! I would 
not  fall  overboard  in  that  ship,  for  a trifle  ! ” “ If  you 

did,  I would  not  give  much  for  your  chance ! ” &c. 

The  consequences  of  a want  of  system,  or  the  evils 

0 

of  a diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  manoeuvres  for  the 
purpose  now  in  discussion,  need  hardly  be  considered. 
Supposing,  however,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  an 
extreme  case,  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  at  the  time 
of  an  accident  is  an  advocate  for  the  “ tacking  system 
and  without  hesitation,  on  the  first  alarm,  pipes  “About 
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ship !”  puts  the  helm  down,  and  is  proceeding  with  the 
usual  fling  of  orders,  when  up  rushes  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  before  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  manoeuvre  in  hand,  and  knowing  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost,  almost  by  the  force  of  habit  com- 
mences with  a loud  voice  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on ; 
— seeing  the  ship  all  aback,  the  courses  still  on  her,  the 
helm  down,  he  orders  at  once  the  latter  to  be  righted, 
the  courses  hauled  up,  the  mainyard  squared,  the  head- 
sheets  hauled  aft ; and  thus,  in  a very  short  space  of  time, 
succeeds  in  effectually  counteracting  the  eflect  of  every 
order  previously  given ; while  the  officer  of  the  watch 
himself  abandons  the  quarter-deck  to  his  superior, 
retires  to  the  forecastle,  or  rushes  into  one  of  the  quarter- 
boats.  In  the  mean  time,  a higher  personage  than  either 
comes  up  the  ladder,  finds  the  ship  aback  or  in  irons, 
and  going  astern  with  fearful  rapidity ; and  at  once 
considers  himself  justified  in  immediate  interference, 
reserving  his  expressions  of  surprise  to  a fitter  season. 

Are  three  voices,  all  giving  different  orders  at  their 
full  pitch,  re-echoed  by  other  shrill  voices  and  pipes 
about  the  deck,  likely  to  decrease  the  usual  bewilder- 
ment of  the  occasion,  and  remove  the  alarm  which  is 
ever  attendant  on  the  scene,  more  especially  during 
the  night?  Is  the  confusion  of  tongues  likely  to 
inspire  the  crew  with  confidence,  or  lead  to  that 
unity  of  action  and  purpose,  so  essential  to  the  proper 
handling  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  the  drowning 
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man  ? Even  the  ship  herself,  as  if  perplexed  by  the 
counteracting  forces  of  both  helm  and  sails,  at  last  fairly 
takes  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  assumes  her  own 
management. 

Admitting  the  improbability  of  the  above  case,  it  is 
not  impossible,  by  any  means,  that  some  few  individuals 
may  have  lost  their  lives  through  the  want  of  system, 
or  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  the  crew,  of  which  they 
once  formed  a part,  to  save  them.  Seldom,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  men-of-war ; as  for  merchant  vessels,  from  the 
limited  number  on  deck  at  one  time,  a loss  through 
the  above  cause  is  less  to  be  wondered  at;  those 
vessels,  however,  are  likely  to  be  still  shorter  handed, 
who  are  too  ready  to  plead  their  want  of  hands  as  an 
excuse  for  relaxing  their  efforts,  and  for  abandoning  a 
man  to  his  lonely  grave  in  the  ocean. 

Some  merchant  vessels,  even  with  their  limited  re- 
sources, manage  matters  as  well  as  others  in  their  full 
strength ; and  many  a man  has  been  rescued  from  the 
Avaters  by  the  effects  of  helm  only,  or  what  is  termed 
a ‘‘judicious  luff;”  the  forces  which  have  happened  to 
be  upon  deck  at  the  time  of  the  accident  having  been 
directed  to  the  boat,  and  not  to  the  braces  of  the  ship. 
Let  the  prize-master  note  this  fact ! 

In  a man-of-war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system 
of  Stationing  which  looks  upon  the  watch  below  as  a 
reserve,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch  who  confines  him- 
self to  the  same  routine  of  orders  which  his  watch  are 
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most  accustomed  to  carry  into  execution,  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  save  liis  man.  Let  him,  however,  by  all 
means,  at  the  time  of  an  accident,  pipe  the  hands, 
especially  in  a breeze.  The  men  are  sure  to  move 
quicker  into  their  stations,  and  his  attempt  is  thereby 
rendered  doubly  sure,  although,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, he  may  have  done  all  the  needful  before 
the  watch  below  have  reached  the  deck.  A man’s 
safety,  or  in  fact  the  success  of  any  manoeuvre,  does  not 
so  much  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  manoeuvre  itself, 
as  on  the  system  by  which  it  is  carried  out. 

The  best  of  plans,  not  to  speak  of  its  possible  abuse, 
carries  along  with  it  its  disadvantages:  in  what  the 
latter  consist,  may  be  a mere  matter  of  opinion ; it  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  a system  strictly  acted  up 
to  covers  a multitude  of  defects  in  the  plan.  And  it 
may  be  admitted  also  as  a fact,  that  the  plan  whose 
execution  involves  the  smallest  number  of  details,  the 
least  manual  labour,  and  the  fewest  words  of  command, 
is  the  one  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  I would 
admit  no  exception  of  wind  or  weather,  or  other  aggra- 
vating causes,  which  must  needs  render  more  difficult 
the  effort  to  save. 

Whether  is  it,  that  the  seaman  is  more  careful  of  liis 
footing,  more  tenacious  of  his  grasp,  in  the  storm  than 
in  the  calm?  or  is  it  that  Providence  makes  more 
especial  watch  over  his  safety  during  those  seasons 
when  the  elements  themselves  seem  to  be  conspiring 
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against  him  ? The  question  needs  no  discussion.  Let 
rather  the  naval  reader  call  to  mind  how  numerous 
have  been  the  cases,  during  his  experience,  of  men 
falling  overboard  through  the  variety  of  causes  detailed 
in  this  treatise,  and  how  few  are  those  when  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  struggle!’  to  his 
fate,  from  the  impracticability  of  detaching  a boat  to 
his  rescue.^^^ 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  III. 


Note  (1),  p.  141. 

THE  sailor’s  grave. 

One  man  only  have  I seen  thus  abandoned  to  his  fate ; and  there 
were  certain  details  connected  with  his  melancholy  end,  which  have 
tended  the  more  indelibly  to  impress  it  on  my  memory. 

On  a dark  squally  day,  or  during  one  of  those  gales  occasionally 
known  within  the  tropics,  as  they  are  in  the  tempestuous  regions  of 
the  higher  latitudes,  where  the  elements  love  to  harass  the  seaman 
anxious  to  keep  sail  on  his  vessel,  by  first  luring  him  by  one  of  those 
treacherous  lulls  to  spread  the  darling  canvass, — 

“ A faint  deceitful  calm, 

A fluttering  gale,  the  demon  sends  before. 

To  tempt  the  spreading  sail — 

and  then,  as  the  same  poet  says, 

“ Down  at  once 

Precipitant  descends  a mingled  mass 

Of  roaring  winds  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods  — 

Preparatory  to  one  of  these  well  known  ontbursts,  a sloop  of  war 
was  foiled  in  the  attempt  of  hauling  up  her  reefed  mainsail,  by  the 

mainsheet  being  foul  outside.  The  boatswain’s  mate  G , as 

smart  a seaman  as  he  was  universally  beloved,  jumped  over  the 
quarter-deck  hammock  netting  into  the  main  channels,  pipe  in  mouth. 
For  a few  seconds  the  well-known  sounds  of  the  “ pipe  ” were  heard, 
as  poor  G , in  the  height  of  his  exertions  to  drag  a rope  from  the 
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mainslieet  block,  was  endeavouring  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
inside : in  the  next,  the  loud  wind  whistled  through  the  rigging ; a 
sea  struck  the  vessel  at  the  same  tune ; the  sail  cleared  itself  with  a 
sound  like  thunder  [ * ^ * * 

“ The  seaman’s  whistle 
Is  as  a whisper,  in  the  ear  of  death 
Unheard ! ! ” 

He  was  seen  no  more;  but  the  well-known  whistle  was  said  to 
have  been  heard  for  an  instant  after  the  fatal  plunge,  as  if  in  one 

long  piercing  note  poor  G had  wished  to  waft  with  his  last 

breath  a long  adieu  to  his  shipmates,  or  had  “ piped  ” his  own  exit 
over  the  side  of  his  floating  home.  And  when  darkness  intervened,  as 
each  successive  squall  swept  sullenly  past  the  ship,  the  same  plaintive 
note,  as  though  borne  on  the  gale,  would  strike  faintly  upon  the  ear 
of  some  dreamy  or  superstitious  watcher,  (for  tliis  was  the  fated  sloop  !) 
and  his  wandering  visions  still  turned  to  the  far  distant  speck  in  her 
late  wake,  where  the  poor  boatswain’s  mate,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  in  the 
zealous  performanee  of  his  duty,  had  lately  settled  down  into  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  eternity. 

In  the  morning  it  was  a dead  calm ; the  surface  of  the  broad 
expanse  was  unruffled ; not  a bubble  marked  the  spot ; the  sea-birds 
who  had  shrieked  his  dii’ge,  had  long  sinee  abandoned  it  for  their 
ocean  roost;  and  the  life-buoy,  floating  on  the  surface,  may  have 
been  as  a head-stone  to  mark  the  site  of  the  sailor’s  grave.* 

The  sketch  chosen  by  the  author,  for  a frontispiece  to  the  present 
treatise,  although  not  originally  intended  by  its  tasteful  designer 
to  illustrate  the  above  aneedote,  has  been  annexed,  from  motives 
which  may  And  a value  in  the  eyes  of  a portion  of  its  readers. 
The  merit  of  originality  of  design,  properly  belongs  to  an  old  mess- 
mate of  the  author’s  during  many  years’  serviee  afloat,  and  was  pur- 
posed to  represent  an  incident  not  under  a tropical  sky,  but  on  the 
dreary  expanse  of  the  solitary  Pacifie,  within  the  haunts  of  the 
“ wandering  albatross.”  It  was  subsequently  eopied  for  the  author, 

* See  Erontispiece. 
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by  an  officer  of  the  same  ship,  during  the  period  of  a long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  which  had  already  once  bi’ouglit  the  latter  to  death’s  door, 
in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  on  a far  distant  shore.  Poor  Spear 
was  not,  however,  destined  to  breathe  his  last  in  a strange  land,  nor 
was  he  consigned  to  a grave  on  the  lonely  ocean,  an  antieipation  which 
may  possibly  have  east  its  shadow  over  the  work  of  his  pencil.  He  was 
spared  to  reach  his  native  coast,  though  not  the  home  of  his  birth  ; — 
a devoted  parent  soothed  his  dying  hour,  and  his  spirit  was  wafted 
aloft  to  Him  who  gave  it,  with  a mother’s  blessing. 

The  memory  of  this  most  amiable  officer  is  fondly  eherished  by 
all  who  knew  him  dui-iug  his  service  afloat ; by  none  more  than  the 
author,  who  was  mueh  with  him  in  his  latter  days. 

“ No  poet  wept  him ; but  the  page 
Of  narrative  sincere, 

That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson’s  tear.” 


COWPER. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  GIVING  THE  ALARM. 

There  is  an  objection,  and  one  apparently  without 
sufficient  reason  on  its  side  to  invalidate  it,  to  a raising 
of  the  cry  of  Man  overboard ! ” on  the  occasion  of 
an  accident;  a cry  which,  of  all  others,  would  seem 
best  calculated  to  infuse  a little  life  among  the  sleepers 
on  the  decks  below,  and  bring  them  tumbling  up  the 
ladders  at  no  measured  pace,  in  their  eagerness  to  put 
their  best  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  save  a shipmate’s 
life. 

I 

For  the  cry,  is  commonly  substituted  either  the  pipe 
‘^Shorten  sail!”  or  About  ship!”  according  to  the 
particular  fancy  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  custom 
of  the  ship  (if  there  be  an  established  form);  or,  in 
some  cases,  perhaps,  no  pipe  at  all.  The  alarm  being 
allowed  to  spread  itself  about  the  decks  like  wildfire, 
increases  of  course  in  magnitude  like  the  avalanche  in 
its  headlong  course ; driving  men  in  one  instinctive 
rush,  and  in  the  height  of  that  bewilderment  which 
has  been  so  often  touched  upon,  up  the  ladders  of  a 
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ship  to  the  deck.  When  there,  many  precious  moments 
of  time  may  be  lost  by  their  crowding  about  the  gang- 
ways to  gain  a sight  of  the  life-buoy,  or  to  pass  con- 
jectures among  each  other  as  to  the  cause  which  has 
drawn  them  on  deck,  the  details  of  the  catastrophe,  or 
the  name  of  its  victim. 

Even  when  called  to  their  duty  by  a well-known 
voice — even  then  they  often  appear  to  rush  about  from 
rope  to  rope  like  a flock  of  startled  sheep,  driven 
rather  by  a kind  of  instinct  than  by  intention;  and 
thus,  through  a frequent  misapplication  of  their  forces, 
much  time  is  often  lost  on  these  occasions,  which  can 
ill  be  spared. 

Taking  an  impartial  view,  therefore,  of  both  sides  of 
the  question,  let  each  reader  judge  for  himself  whether 
the  objection  to  the  more  direct  method  of  spreading 
the  alarm  be  founded  on  reason  or  on  prejudice. 

Many  persons  may  maintain  that  a pipe  such  as  that 
of  Man  overboard !”  more  especially  during  the  still- 
ness of  a night  watch,  is  of  itself  calculated  to  produce 
that  confusion  and  sense  of  bewilderment  which  I have 
laboured  to  describe,  and  which  I am  more  inclined  to 
associate  with  no  pipe  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  let  them  answer,  Why  is  the  fire- 
hell  ever  allowed  to  be  rung  ? What  sound  can  strike 
more  harshly  on  the  seaman’s  ears  than  one  which  calls 

C' 

him  up  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  ? — that  startling 
peal  of  the  bell  which  summons  his  aid  to  stifle  the 
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rage  of  an  element  far  more  formidable  to  those  who 
dwell  in  a wooden  house  than  its  opposite,  and  whose 
powers  of  destruction  are  not  confined  to  one  or 
more,  but  may  extend  to  a whole  community ! 

Does  the  sharp  peal  of  the  bell  on  board  a ship — the 
signal  generally  in  force  for  announcing  so  serious  a 
calamity  as  that  of  fire — tend  to  confuse  or  bewilder 
the  ship’s  crew,  or  to  paralyze  their  efforts  when  most 
called  for  ? Such  an  announcement  is  indeed  calculated 
to  startle  for  the  moment,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  confuse  or  bewilder  its  hearers.  It  might  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  were  there  no  established  form  of 
stations  in  a ship,  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  the  kind, 
or  were  the  fire  stations  not  occasionally  to  be  read  and 
exercised ; by  this  method  men  and  officers  are  made 
familiar  with  the  different  precautionary  arrangements 
best  adapted  for  the  occasion,  and  without  which  the 
alarm  of  fire  might  paralyze,  and  that  with  good  cause. 
Some  persons  may  raise  objections  to  the  ringing  of 
the  “fire-bell”  for  purposes  of  exercise,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  fable.  This  principle,  or  rather  moral, 
is  totally  misapplicable  to  a man-of-war,  or  to  a dis- 
ciplined body  of  men,  who,  whether  they  be  piped 
up,  or  rung  up,  or  ordered  up  by  the  voice  of  their 
ofiScers,  no  matter  which,  or  for  what  purpose,  up  they 
must  go. 

Even  supposing  the  story  of  the  shepherd  boy  and 
the  wolf  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  in  point,  one 
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reflection  very  naturally  suggests  itself : Were  the 
former,  however  well  armed  for  the  encounter  with  his 
enemy,  not  to  exercise  himself  occasionally  in  the  arms 
supplied  to  him  for  his  destruction,  or  were  he  to  delay 
giving  the  alarm  of  “Wolf!”  until  the  midnight 
prowler  was  in  the  act  of  scattering  his  flock,  his 
shouting  then  could  avail  him  but  little.  In  like 
manner,  as  it  relates  to  a ship,  were  it  not  the  esta- 
blished custom  in  our  navy  to  be  jDrovided  with  fire 
stations — or  could  a case  be  produced  where  a command- 
ing officer,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune,  has  omitted  to 
give  the  alarm  of  fire  until  the  flames  were  spreading 
through  his  ship — a sharp  peal  of  the  bell  at  such  a 
season  would  naturally  create  similar  effects  to  one 
on  the  steam-wharf  when  the  packet  is  casting  off, 
stimulating  her  tardy  passengers  in  one  confused  mass 
to  a rush  towards  the  water. 

In  the  event  of  fire,  therefore,  it  would  be  found , 
necessary  to  station  one-half  of  the  ship’s  company  as 
sentinels  over  the  other  half ; since,  even  under  the 
present  dispensation,  a certain  number  of  them  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  stay  the  plunge  of  the  desperado 
and  panic-stricken.  As  it  is,  when  the  fire  stations 
are  occasionally  read,  and  the  men  put  through  their 
facings  as  for  an  actual  alarm,  the  ringing  of  the  “ fire- 
bell,”  like  the  quick  beat  of  the  drum  to  quarters 
during  the  hour  of  night,  brings  men  tumbling  up  the 
ladders  out  of  their  hammocks  in  the  full  spirit  of 
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confidence  that,  however  formidable  their  enemy,  they 
will  not  leave  the  deck  but  as  conquerors. 

Instances  of  fire  are  known  to  be  rare  in  these  times, 
although,  by  means  of  the  gigantic  strides  of  commerce, 
whole  fieets  now  throng  the  tracks  which  were  formerly 
ploughed  by  single  ships,  many  among  their  number 
using  the  dread  element  itself  as  their  propeller. 

The  liabilities  to  fire  of  a body  floating  in  water  are 
not  of  themselves  great ; yet  the  precautions  for  avoid- 
ing or  resisting  its  ravages  are,  or  ought  to  be,  un- 
limited. Instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  within 
damp  slop-rooms,  ill  ventilated  coalbunkers  and  coal- 
holes, wet  hay-bags,  are  still  occasionally  heard  of; 
but  in  a man-of-war  they  can  only  be  attributable  to 
carelessness  or  neglect,  seldom  to  ignorance  of  certain 
well-known  laws.  Even  the  dangers  of  fire  incidental 
to  ships,  chiefly  in  the  tropics,  by  the  electric  fluid,  are 
almost  invariably  counteracted  by  the  deluge  of  rain 
which  usually  accompanies  it,  and  which  serves  to  disarm 
the  storm  of  its  chief  powers  of  mischief.  Human  inge- 
nuity has  effected  the  rest,  and  even  called  down  the  aid 
of  Nature’s  great  phenomena  for  facilitating  our  pur- 
poses ashore  and  afloat.  Now,  orders  for  the  disposal  of 
Britain’s  bulwarks  may  be  transmitted  in  a few  seconds 
of  time,  not  only  from  one  port  to  another  along  our 
own  coast,  but  bid  fair  to  extend  to  those  on  the  oppo  - 
site  shores,  and  announce  the  intentions  of  our  enemies 
almost  as  soon  as  thev  are  known  to  themselves. 
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Digression  is  common  to  all  writers,  and  may  be 
pardoned  the  more  readily  in  the  present  treatise,  of 
which  the  thread  is  nearly  spun  out;  its  purport 
throughout  has  had  reference  to  another  element  than 
fire,  the  aid  of  the  latter  having  been  called  in  more 
than  once  for  purposes  of  mere  association. 

If,  as  I have  endeavoured  before  to  prove,  there  is 
not  a shadow  of  objection,  but  on  the  contrary  much 
advantage,  arising  from  the  occasional  ringing  of  the 
jire-hell,  in  order  to  ring  men  quickly  into  their  stations, 
and  that  without  any  great  paralyzing  effects,  why 
should  the  direct  pipe  of  “ Man  overboard ! ” — a casualty 
which  seldom  involves  the  risk  of  more  than  a single 
life — be  looked  upon  with  the  eye  of  prejudice  ? On 
the  contrary,  let  men  be  made  by  habit,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  even  with  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  itself  (not 
making  it  too  common),  and  let  prosers  apply  to  the 
practice  the  moral  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd  Boy 
if  so  they  please, — I’ll  answer  for  it  there  are  few  men 
on  shipboard  whom  habit  has  so  hardened  into  skulkers, 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  pipe,  and 
rush  to  their  stations  in  double  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  an  officer  of  a night  watch, 
even  in  what  is  termed  a smart  ship,  pipe  About  ship  !” 
or  “ Shorten  sail !” — calls  which  we  hear  every  day  of 
our  lives  at  sea- — how  many  skulkers,  or  men  who  style 
themselves  hard  sleepers  or  hard  hearers^  are  there  who 
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are  constantly  being  brought  under  his  notice  I how 
many  more  would  there  be,  were  they  not  screened  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  a party-serving  ship’s 
police,  or  else  by  their  own  shipmates! — a practice 
unfortunately  too  common,  and  which  one  would 
imagine  that  the  latter  might  be  anxious  to  avoid, 
considering  that  the  character  of  the  skulker  is  uni- 
versally despised,  and  that  the  delinquency  of  the 
absentee  must  ever  entail  additional  weight  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  willing  and  active. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  so 
it  is  with  defaulters  in  general ; they  will  never  be  in- 
duced to  draw  a line  between  the  conscientious  informer, 
and  the  paltry  coward  who  in  dread  of  liis  fate  turns 
king’s  evidence  with  no  other  motive  than  to  secure  his 
own  pardon  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  accomplices.  But,  to 
speak  from  experience,  I fully  believe  that  the  most 
hardened  skulker  on  ordinary  occasions  is  seldom  found 
wanting  at  a time  like  this. 

When  our  efforts,  therefore,  for  saving  life  are  inef- 
fectual, their  failure  may  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
absence  or  imperfection  of  the  great  essential  detailed 
in  the  last  chapter  for  regulating  the  strength  of  the 
crew,  than  to  any  want  of  physical  force  through  the 
voluntary  absence  of  individuals  composing  it. 

Let  there  be  one  pipe — strictly  one — on  each  deck ; 
not  a shout,  not  an  echo,  after  the  call  of  the  boatswain 
and  his  mates ; — not  a voice  to  be  heard  on  the  upper 
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deck  save  one — that  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  Surely  the  latter,  and  not  the  officer  who 
has  just  left  his  cabin,  seems  the  one  best  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  manoeuvre  he  has  already  commenced, 
whose  details  should  be  grounded  on  the  system  of  the 
ship  sanctioned  by  the  captain  himself.  Nor  can  any 
other  interference  be  necessary,  unless  the  officer  of 
the  watch  shows  symptoms  of  having  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  or  else  his  voice  by  previous  bawling. 

In  short,  where  one  system  is  observed  from  the  first, 
and  men  are  made  familiar  with  their  stations, — the  ropes 
lead  naturally  into  the  seamen’s  hands,  as  the  muskets 
spring  to  the  shoulders  of  a well-drilled  company  of 
recruits.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  sailor  as  well  as 
the  soldier  is  guided  by  the  tones  of  his  officer’s  voice, 
and  by  the  order  in  which  his  commands  are  uttered, 
rather  than  by  the  words  themselves.  This  is  applicable 
to  the  occasions  of  ordinary  manoeuvres,  when  the  soldier 
and  sailor  are  more  or  less  to  be  looked  upon  as  pieces  of 
machinery : let  them  remain  so.  At  such  seasons,  when 
it  is  found  necessary  to  animate  the  machine  with  an 
extra  touch  of  the  Promethean  spark,  what  great  ends 
have  been  gained  by  a simple  word,  the  display  of  a few 
flags,  or  even  an  increased  energy  in  the  tone  of  their 
leader’s  voice,  though  the  orders  be  the  same  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  on  the  parade  ground  or  on 
occasions  of  common  exercise! 
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By  such  simple  stimulants  as  these  our  armies  and 
our  fleets  have  been  led,  and  will  again  on  some  future 
day  be  led,  to  certain  victory.  And  even  by  such 
simple  stimulants  as  these,  now  that  our  naval  wars 
have  ceased  for  a period,  are  we  the  better  able  to 
bind  even  the  angry  elements  to  our  will,  while  one 
powerful  arm  of  the  British  service  is  directed,  less 
to  the  destruction,  than  to  the  noble  cause  of 
saving  life. 


A SYSTEM  OE  AUNCEUVRES 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  AUTHOK,  TO  BE  PEACTISED  BY  THE  OEPICEB,  OE 
A WATCH  AT  SEA  AT  THE  PIPE,  “ MAN  OVEEBOABD  ! !” 


N.  B. — The  Stations  are  more  particularly  adapted  for  a man-of-war.  The 
system  of  manoeuvres,  however,  is  such  that  it  may  he  adopted  by  any  vessels  with 
a limited  number  of  men.  The  Sketches  at  the  head  of  each  Manoeuvre  are 
designed  to  represent  it  in  full  progress,  hut  not  completed.  They  are  the  work, 
not  of  a professed  artist,  hut  of  one  of  the  seamen  gunners  (Jas.  Batey)  lately 
serving  on  hoard  the  “ Collingwood,”  while  she  had  the  flag  in  the  Pacific,  and 
were  designed  hy  the  author  solely  to  illustrate  the  Manoeuvres  to  which  they  are 
attached,  as  they  may  he  supposed  to  afi'ect  the  sails  of  the  ship.  Should  they  be 
found  to  do  so,  the  work  of  the  artist  may  he  spared  any  closer  scrutiny.  The 
lee-quarter  boat  (contrary  to  the  usual  routine)  is  represented  in  many  cases  as 
lowered  while  the  ship  holds  her  way.  Such  is  in  accordance  •with  Plan  II., 
recommended  in  the  Treatise. 


CASE  I. 

A MODERATE  BREEZE. 

ON  A WINDj  UNDER  PLAIN  SAIL,  ‘WITH  OR  "WITHOUT  ROYALS,  OR  THE 
YARDS  BRACED  “ WELL  FORWARD.” — TO  ROUND-TO  AND  LOWER 
BOTH  QUARTER-BOATS. 


On  the  first  alarm,  orders  to  be  given  after  the  pipe  by  the  officer 
of  the  watch — “ Put  the  helm  down ! ” (or  partly  down,  according 
to  circumstances)  — “Weather  fore  and  main  clew  - garnets !” 
“Square  the  cross  jack-yard!”  “Up  courses!”  The  royals,  if 
set,  are  always  clewed  up  and  furled  by  the  to<p  division,  the  top- 
gallant sails  lowered,  the  head-sheets  kept  fast.  The  weather-clews 
of  courses  hauled  up  first,  then  lee  ones ; the  fiying-jib  always 
hauled  down. 

When  the  weather-clew  of  mainsail  is  nearly  up  and  wind  out  of 
the  sails — “ Square  the  mainyard  !”  “ Right  the  helm!”  and  when 
she  falls  off — “ Brace  up  the  cross  jack-yard ! ” Ease  off  head-sheets 
(if  necessary).  Keep  the  ship  hove-to  with  head -way,  that  she  may 
be  more  under  command,  and  the  boat  be  lowered  as  soon  as  possible. 

N.B. — The  lee-braces  are  always  to  be  checked,  and  bowlines  let  go 
without  orders,  if  the  ship  be  on  a wind,  but  never  with  studding- 
sails  set. 
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GENERAL  STATION-BILL  FOE  THE  CEEW  OF  A MAN-OF-WAE  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVEEBOAED  ! !” 

At  tlie  first  sound  of  the  pipe  the  whole  part  of  topmen  (if  one 
division  only  be  aloft)  go  aloft  without  orders,  clew  up  and  furl  the 
royals,  leaving  hands  on  deck  to  attend  the  braces.  The  watch  on 
deck  are  always  stationed  to  the  ropes  on  the  weather  side : fore 
part,  forward ; after  part,  aft.  The  after  part  run  the  weather  main- 
clew  garnet  up,  then  man  the  weather  head-braces,  in  case  it  be 
necessary  to  lay  the  head-yards  aback,  leaving  the  lee-clew  and  gear 
of  the  mainsail  to  be  hauled  up  by  the  watch  below  as  they  come  up, 
the  latter  being  stationed  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck  to  the  lee-gear 
and  lee-braces.  The  fore  part  of  the  watch  man  the  weather  main- 
brace  and  maintop-bowline  (it  is  presumed  the  braces  lead  across),  and 
wait  order  to  “ Square  the  mainyard  ! ” then  haul  up  the  weather  fore 
clew-garnet  and  gear  of  the  foresail.  The  fore  part  of  the  watch  below 
haul  up  lee-clew  and  lee-gear  of  foresail,  then  man  the  lee  mainbrace  and 
bowline.  The  mizen-topmen  and  part  of  afterguard  stationed  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  attend  to  the  after-yards,  spanker-brails,  and  outhaul. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OUT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weather  netting — usually  a Forecastle-man. — Lets  go  head- 
bowlines  and  attends  fore-tack. 

Lee  netting — usually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lets  go  after- 
bowlines,  then  attends  fore-sheet. 

Gangways. 

Weather  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners. — Lets  go  main- 
tack,  or  attends  it. 

Lee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Afterguard  or  Mizen-topmen. — 
Lets  go  cross-jack  braces  and  mizentop-bowline,  top-gallant  and  royal 
brace,  then  attends  fore-sheet. 

Top-gallant  and  Royal  Halyard-men. 

Loee-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  fore-topgallant  and  royal 
halyards,  checks  lee  main-brace,  and  points  topgallant  and  royal  yards. 

Main-topgallant  and  royal.  — Lets  go  main-topgaUant  and 
royal  halyards,  then  checks  lee  head-braces  without  orders,  and  points 
topgallant  and  royal  yards. 

Mizen-topgallant  and  royal.  — Lets  go  mizen-topgallant  and 
royal  halyards,  and  lee  main-topsail  and  topgallant  braces,  and  points 
topgallant  and  royal  yards. 


CASE  II. 

A MODEEATE  OE  EEESH  BEEEZE. 

YAEDS  BRACED  FORWARD  FOR  WIND  ABEAM  OR  ABAFT,  WITH  STUD- 
DING-SAILS SET  ON  ONE  SIDE,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  LOWER  STUDDING- 
SAIL. — TO  LOWER  “lee”  BOAT,  OR  BOTH,  WHEN  THERE  IS  NOT 
MUCH  SEA  ON, 


On  the  first  alarm — “ Put  the  helm  down ! ” (as  before)  and  right 
it  when  the  wind  is  out  of  the  sails,  “ Weather  fore  and  main-clew 
garnets!”  “Studding-sail  downhauls!”  “Up  courses!”  The 
royals  are  furled  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  the  top -gallant  sails  are 
lowered,  the  top-gaUant  studding-sails  are  hauled  into  the  tops 
without  orders  by  the  part  aloft ; and  when  the  leaches  of  the  other 
studding-sails  lift — “ Lower  away  !”  When  the  mainsail  is  nearly  up 
— “ Square  the  mainyard !”  “ Brace  forward  the  head-yards  ! ” The 
fore-topmast  studding-sail  to  be  hauled  m on  the  foreyard,  the  main 
always  on  deck  ; the  lower  studding-sail,  if  set,  to  be  tripped  up  and 
lowered  in-board  if  the  breeze  be  strong ; otherwise,  to  hang  in  the 
tripping-luie. 

N,B. — If  a ship  be  under  this  sail  at  “ night,”  the  yards  square, 
and  the  wind  nearly  “ aft,”  much  time  may  be  gained  by  rounding 
her  to  by  the  helm  being  put  tip  and  righted  when  the  sails  lift.  By 
this  manoeuvre  the  studding-sails,  becoming  lee  ones,  may  be  kept  up 
until  a boat  is  lowered.  The  ship  lays-to  as  in  Case  III. 
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GENERAL  STATION-BILL  FOR  THE  CREW  OF  A MAN-OF-WAR  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVERBOARD  ! !” 

A sufficient  number  of  topmen,  forecastle-men,  and  gunners  (if 
tlie  main-topmast  studding-sail  is  set),  go  aloft  without  orders,  clew 
up  and  furl  the  royals,  gather  the  studding-sails  in  on  the  yards,  over- 
haul lifts  and  trusses,  and  hold  themselves  fast  for  the  braces  beiug 
gathered  in.  fore-part  of  the  watch  on  deck,  on  their  proper  side 
(as  in  Case  I.),  run  the  jib  up  without  orders  and  man  the  main- 
brace  and  lower  studding-sail  tripping-line  (if  the  sail  be  set) ; a few 
hands  gathering  in  the  slack  of  the  studding  down-hauls  as  they  are 
lowered.  The  after-^part  of  the  watch  on  deck  haul  out  the  driver, 
brace  forward  the  fore  and  cross-jack  yard.  The  gear  of  the  foresail 
isAeft  for  the  watch  below  as  they  come  on  deck,  who  assist  at  the 
braces,  and  gather  in  the  studding-sails  if  necessary.  The  watch 
below  assist  as  they  arrive  on  deck. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OHT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weather  netting — usually  a Forecastle-man. — Lets  go  head- 
bowlines,  lowers  the  fore-topmast  studding-sail,  then  attends  fore-tack. 

Lee  Netting — usually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lets  go  after- 
bowlines and  attends  fore-sheet. 

Gangways. 

Weather  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners. — Lets  go  main- 
tack,  and  attends  it ; then  assists  to  gather  in  the  main-topmast  stud- 
ding-sail. 

Lee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Afterguard  or  Mizoi-topmen. — 
Lets  go  cross-jaek  and  after-bowlines,  and  attends  topgallant  and  royal 
braces ; then  attends  fore-sheet. 

Topgallant  and  Royal  Halyard-moi. 

Fore-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  fore-topgallant  and  royal 
halyards,  checks  lee  main-brace  without  orders,  and  attends  topgal- 
lant and  royal  braces. 

Main-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  main-topgallant  and 
royal  halyards,  then  attends  topgallant  and  royal  braces. 

Mizen-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  mizen-topgallant  and 
royal  halyards,  and  lee  main-topsail  and  topgallant  braces,  and  pouits 
the  topgallant  and  royal  yards. 


A MODEEATE  OE  FEESH  BEEEZE. 


YAEDS  “ squared.” — WIND  AET  OR  QUARTERING^  WITH  “ ALL  ’ 
STUDDING-SAILS,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A HEAD-SAIL  HOISTED,  AND 
THE  DRIVER  CLEAR  EOR  SETTING. — TO  LOWER  “ STARBOARD  ” 
BOAT,  OR  BOTH,  WHEN  THERE  IS  NOT  MUCH  SEA  ON. 


On  the  first  alarm—"  Put  the  helm  a starboard ! ” and  right  it 
to  biing  the  wind  abeam.  “ Man  the  port  fore-elew  garnet ! ” 
“ Lower  studding-sail  tripping-lines  !”  " Studding-sail  downhauls!” 
"Up  foresail!”  "Trip  up!”  The  starboard  studding-sails  may 
be  hauled  down  at  once,  or  gathered  in  on  the  yards  as  before 
(Case  II.)  When  the  weather-leaches  of  port  studding-sails  lift 
— "Lower  away!”  "Haul  out  the  driver!”  The  ship  lays-to 
with  the  yards  square  (except  the  cross-jack)  and  the  wind  abeam, 
while  she  is  ready  for  either  head  or  sternway  by  a proper  manage- 
ment of  the  helm,  jib,  and  spanker,  or  may  be  brought  to  a standstill. 
The  latter  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  for  the  sake  of  the  helm, 
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which  is  then  useless.  This  is  decidedly  the  quickest  way  of  round- 
ing a ship  to  under  these  circumstances,  since  she  traverses  only  eiglit 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  a moderate  breeze  lays-to  beautifully  in 
this  position,  the  braces  being  kept  in  hand  (as  in  page  68). 

GENERAL  STATION-BILL  FOR  THE  CREW  OP  A MAN-OF-WAR  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVERBOARD  ! !” 

The  whole  of  the  topmen,  forecastle-men,  and  gunners,  stationed 
aloft  for  “ shortening  sail,”  go  aloft  without  orders.  The  port  side  is 
here  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  weather  side.  The  stai-board  or  lee 
studding-sails  are  first  lowered,  as  in  Case  II.,  and  the  driver  hauled 
out  by  the  watch  on  deck,  on  their  proper  side,  as  before;  the 
weather-clew  of  foresail  hauled  up  by  the  fore-part,  the  driver  run 
out,  and  the  brails  then  kept  in  hand  by  the  after-part.  If  no  head- 
sail  be  set  it  is  hoisted  at  once  without  orders,  and  the  sheet  kept 
manned.  The  watch  below  assist  on  their  proper  side  as  they  arrive 
on  deck. 


STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OUT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weather  netting a Forecastle-man. — Lowers  foretop- 
studsail  on  weather  side,  then  lowers  studding-sail. 

Lee  netting — usually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lowers  foretop- 
mast studding-sail  on  lee  side,  then  lowers  studding-sail. 

Gangways. 

Weather  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners. — Attends  fore- 
sheet on  weather  side. 

Lee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Aper guard  or  Mizen-topmen. — 
Attends  fore-sheet  on  lee  side,  and  lowers  starboard  maintopmast 
studding-sail. 

Topgallant  and  Royal  Halyard-men. 

Lore-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  royal  halyards  and  fore- 
topgallant halyards  after  studding-sails  are  lowered. 

Main-topgallant  and  royal. — Lets  go  royal  halyards  and  main- 
topgallant  halyards  after  studding-sails  are  lowered. 

Mizen-topgallant  and  royal. — ^Lowers  mizen  royal  and  top- 
gallant yards,  stretches  along  and  attends  the  driver  outhaul. 


CASE  IV. 

A STRONG  BREEZE. 

CLOSE  HAULED,  DOUBLE  OB  TKEBLE  BEEFS  OVEB  COUBSES. — TO 
LOWEB  “ LEE  ” BOAT  ONLY. 


On  the  first  alarm  (as  in  Case  I.)  the  ship  is  baulked  from  stays  by 
the  helm  being  only  put  half  down,  the  head-sheets  kept  fast,  and 
the  weather-clews  of  both  conrses  hauled  up  at  once;  for  which  the 
strength  of  the  watch  is  sufficient.  “ Put  the  helm  half  down ! ” 
“ Up  courses  !” — “ In  topgallant-sails  !” — when  the  weather-clew  is 
up  — “ Square  the  mainyard  ! ” when  the  topsails  lift — “ Lower 
away  ! ” clew  them  down. 

N.B. — In  brigs  or  small  vessels  sailing  near  the  wind,  which  soon 
lose  their  way  when  luffed-to  in  a strong  breeze,  and  in  a sea,  the 
mainyard  should  not  be  squared  until  the  boat  is  lowered,  to  preclude 
the  chances  of  a sternboard.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  all  ves- 
sels which,  under  these  circumstances,  are  soon  brought  to  a stand- 
still. The  lee-braces  are  always  checked,  and  bowlines  let  go,  without 
orders.  When  topgallant-sails  are  set  over  double  reefs  they  are 
clewed  up  and  furled  by  the  topmen. 

M 2 
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(tEnekal  station-bill  eor  the  crew  of  a man-of-war  at  the 
PIPE,  “man  overboard!!” 

Tlie  topgallant-yardmen  go  aloft  without  orders  and  furl  tlie  top- 
gallant sails.  The  toatch  on  deck,  on  their  proper  side,  man  the 
weather  clew-garnets  and  bnntlines,  clew  up  the  topgallant  sails, 
clew  down  the  topsails,  haul  out  the  reef-tackles,  and  set  taut  the 
buntlines  and  lee-braces.  The  weather  main-brace  (if  the  order  be 
given  to  “ Square  the  yard!”)  is  manned  by  the  fore-part  of  the 
watch  on  deck;  the  lee  one  kept  in  hand.  The  jib-sheet  and  driver- 
brails  are  kept  manned. 

N.B. — In  a brig,  the  extra  hands  stationed  at  the  cross-jack  braces 
work  the  boom-mainsail,  the  peak-halyards  and  tack-tracing-hne  bemg 
kept  in  hand  during  the  manoeuvre.  The  watch  below  assist  on  their 
proper  side  of  the  deck. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OUT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weather  netting — tisually  a Forecastle-man. — Lets  go  foretop- 
sail halyards  on  weather  side,  then  checks  head-bowhnes,  attends 
fore-tack. 

Lee  netting- — usually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lets  go  foretop- 
sail halyards  on  lee  side,  then  attends  fore-sheet. 

Gangways. 

Weather  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners. — Lets  go  main- 
topsail-lift-jiggers. 

Lee  waist-netting — 07ie  of  the  Afterguard  or  Mizentop-men. — 
Lets  go  lee  maintop-sail  halyards,  then  checks  lee  head- braces. 


CASE  V. 

A STRONG  BREEZE.  ' ' 

WIND  ABAFT  THE  BEAM. — YAEDS  WELL  IN. — TO  LOWEE  “ LEE  ” 

BOAT  ONLY. 


On  the  first  alarm  put  the  helm  half  down  and  ease  it  as  the  sails 
lift ; in  a strong  breeze  or  fresh  gale  it  is  not  a question  whether  the 
helm  is  to  be  put  half  or  whole  down,  the  ship  must  be  brought-to  in 
proportion  as  the  sail  is  got  off  her  and  the  yards  trimmed ; other- 
wise no  time  is  gained,  but  some  damage  may  be  occasioned  by  over- 
hurry. “Weather  fore  and  main-clew  garnets!”  “Up  courses!” 
“Lower  away  the  topsails!  “Lee  head- braces !”  “Brace  for- 
ward!” Don’t  wait  for  the  lee-clew  of  the  foresail;  brace  the 
head-yards  forward  at  once,  but  not  sharp  up ; then  let  the  ship  lay- 
to  as  before  (Case  IV.)  The  watch  below,  as  they  come  up,  assist 
at  the  lee-gear  and  lee-braces. 

N.B. — In  vessels  of  all  sizes  running  as  above,  of  course  the  fore 
or  main-topsail  (accordmg  to  which  of  the  two  the  ship  lies-to  best 
under),  is  left  aback,  the  weather  braces  being  hauled  iu,  and  the 
yard  regularly  squared  afterwards. 
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GENBEAL  STATION -BILL  BOB  THE  CEEW  OF  A MAN-OF-WAE  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVEEBOAED  ! !” 

Those  men  only  who  are  stationed  aloft  “ tacking  ship  ” to  bear 
the  backstays  aft,  &c.  go  aloft  without  orders.  The  weather-clew  of 
the  mainsail  is  hauled  by  all  the  topmen,  gunners,  and  afterguard 
(not  stationed  at  the  cross-jack  braces),  the  remainder  of  the  after 
part  brace  forward  the  head-yards  at  once,  haul  out  the  driver,  then 
haul  up  the  fee-gear  of  mainsail,  clew  down  the  topsails,  haul  out 
the  reef-tackles,  and  set  taut  the  buntlines.  The  fore-jtart  man  the 
weather  fore-clew  garnet  and  main  buntlines  (where  they  lead  for- 
ward), then  lay  the  mainyard  square.  The  watch  below,  as  they  come 
up,  assist  on  their  proper  side. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OUT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weathee  netting — usually  a Forecastle-man. — Lets  go  fore-top- 
sail halyards,  checks  head-bowHnes,  attends  fore-tack. 

Lee  netting — usually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lets  go  lee  fore- 
topsail halyards,  checks  lee  main-brace  and  after-bowlines,  and  attends 
fore-sheet. 

Gangways. 

Weathee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners.  — Attends  the 
main-tack. 

Lee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Afterguard  or  Mizen-topmen. — 
Attends  the  fore-sheet. 


CASE  VI. 

BLOWING  STRONG. 

WIND  QDARTEEING  OR  NEARLY  AFT,  TREBLE  OR  CLOSE-REEFED 
TOPSAILS  AND  FORESAIL,  NO  MAINSAIL  SET,  YARDS  NEARLY 
SQUARE,  STAY-SAIL  UP. — TO  ROUND-TO  IF  IT  BE  CONSIDERED 
ADVISABLE  TO  RISK  A BOAT. 


On  the  first  alarm,  here  again  the  quartermaster,  who  takes  the 
wheel,  must  keep  his  eyes  on  the  sails,  so  that  the  ship  may  be 
rounded-to  without  detriment  to  the  spars,  or  the  boat  about  to  be 
lowered,  by  her  acquiring  stern- way.  “ Eore  clew-garnets  ! ” “ Top- 
sail-clewlines !”  “Up  foresail!”  “Clew  down  the  topsails!” 
“ Brace  forward  ! ” Keep  the  staysail-sheet  fiowing,  if  the  ship  be 
sluggish  in  coming-to  (which  is  unlikely),  and  haul  aft  trysail-sheet, 
while  the  yards  are  being  braced  forward.  The  ship  lays-to  with  the 
yards  pointed  and  topsails  on  the  cap,  and  the  reef-tackles  hauled  out. 

N.B.  If  the  topsails  are  close-reefed,  the  main  is  not  lowered. 
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GENEllAL  STATION -BILL  FOR  THE  CREW  OF  A MAN-OF-WAR  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVERBOARD  ! ! ” 

The  hands  repair  to  their  stations  for  “ shortening  sail  ” and 
“ wearing  ship,”  and  their  strength  is  direeted  to  the  foresail  and 
Ice  braces,  &c. 

STATIONS  OF  THE  LOOK-OUT  MEN  AT  NIGHT. 

Forecastle. 

Weather  netting — usually  a Forecastle-man. — Attends  fore-sheet 
on  port  side,  and  lets  go  topsail-lifts,  fore-lifts,  and  trusses. 

Lee  netting — ttsually  a Fore  or  Maintop-man. — Lets  go  starboard 
fore-topsail  halyards,  stieks  out  starboard  fore-sheet,  lets  go  fore-lifts 
and  trusses. 

Gangways. 

Weather  waist-netting — one  of  the  Gunners. — Lets  go  main 
lifts  and  trusses,  and  port  topsail  lift-jiggers. 

Lee  waist-netting — one  of  the  Afterguard  or  Mizentop-men. — 
Lets  go  main  lifts  and  trusses,  and  starboard  topsail  lift-jigger. 


7' 


CASE  VII. 

A PEESH  GALE. 

WIND  AFT. — CLOSE-REEFED  FORE  AND  MAIN-TOPSAILS,  A FORE-TOP- 
SAIL ONLY  OVER  FORESAIL;  FORE-STAYSAIL  HOISTED,  AND  MAIN 
OR  MIZEN-TRYSAIL  CLEAR. — TO  ROHND-TO  IF  CONSIDERED  POS- 
SIBLE TO  LOWER  A BOAT  WITHOUT  ANY  GREAT  RISK. 


If  a man  be  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  overboard  under  sueh  cir- 
eumstanees,  his  case  appears  a desperate  one,  even  supposing  the 
ship  to  be  supplied  with  a life-boat,  and  the  lowering  and  slipping  to 
be  effected  in  safety.  He  may,  nevertheless,  have  possibly  succeeded 
in  laymg  hold  of  the  life-buoy,  or  one  to  which  the  line  is  attached, 
as  recommended  in  the  treatise,  if  the  ship  have  one  in  use ; and  if 
a large  ship,  she  may,  I presume,  generally  be  rounded-to  vsdthout 
any  great  risk ; at  all  events,  m this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
officer  of  the  watch  at  the  thne  is  not  justified  in  rounding-to 
without  orders  from  the  captain,  and  must  be  guided,  therefore,  by 
his  orders.  Much  time  is  thus  necessarily  lost,  especially  at  night ; 
nor  will  any  be  gained  by  putting  the  helm  down  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  before  a part  of  the  sail  is  off  her,  and  the  braces  in  hand. 
I presume  there  can  be  only  one  way  for  the  ship  to  be  rounded-to,  if 
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such  is  the  captain’s  intention.  “ Foi-e-topsail  clewlines  and  bunt- 
lines !”  “ Port  fore-clew  garnet ! ” “ Clew  up  the  fore-topsail !” 

“ Up  foresail ! ” “ Starboard  braces  !”  “ Brace  forward  the  after- 

yards  ! ” “ Ease  the  helm  down  to  starboard  ! ” keeping  the  sails 

just  lifting  and  staysail-sheet  steadied  aft,  as  the  ship  will  fly -to 
rapidly  when  the  fore-topsail  clewlines  are  well  started  and  weather- 
clew  of  the  foresail.  “ Brace  forward  head-yards  ! ” “ Aft  trysail- 
sheet  ! ” The  ship  lays-to,  her  yards  all  pointed,  under  the  mizen- 
trysail  and  main-topsail ; if  unnecessary,  the  staysail  may  be  hauled 
down. 

GENERAL  STATION-BILL  POE,  THE  CREW  OP  A MAN-OP-WAR  AT  THE 
PIPE,  “ MAN  OVERBOARD  ! ! ” 

The  hands  are  called  to  “ Shorten  sail !”  “ Wear  ship  !”  and  the 
stations  observed  for  that  manceuvre,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

N.B. — Both  quarter-boats  are  cleared  away  ready  for  lowering  at 
a moment’s  warning,  but  the  “ lee  ” one  is  only  to  be  lowered  at  fli'st. 
Running  before  the  wind  the  “ starboard”  boat  is  always  the  lee  one 
by  the  above. 

N.B. — If  running  before  the  wind  the  “ port  ” side  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  weather  side. 

The  advantages  of  the  foregoing  system  of  manoeuvring  will  be  best 
observed  if  reference  be  made  to  the  objections  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  ; they  are,  however,  given  in  a few  w^ords. 

1.  The  whole  strength  of  the  watch  on  deck  is  concentrated  on 
those  ropes  which  serve  to  take  a portion  of  the  most  powerful  body 
of  sail  off  the  ship,  and  to  deaden  her  way  with  the  least  possible 
delay ; these  are  the  weather-clews  of  the  courses  and  the  weather- 
braces.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I have  already  endeavoured  to  prove, 
when  both  clews  of  the  mainsail  are  started  by  the  tack  and  sheet 
being  let  go,  and  the  mainyard  flying  square  at  the  same  time,  the 
sail  catching  flat  aback  will  defy  the  efforts  of  the  whole  watch  to 
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master  it,  whose  strength  is  divided  among  the  clew-garnets  and 
braces  ; stemway  therefore  will  soon  follow, 

2.  In  a man-of-war,  where  it  is  customary  to  have  hands  stationed 
during  the  night-watches  at  the  topgallant  royal,  and  in  squally 
weather  at  the  topsail  halyards,  besides  a division  of  topmen  being 
kept  aloft,  another  portion  of  the  body  of  sail  is  readily  taken  off  at 
the  very  first  of  the  alarm  of  a “ man  overboard  ! ” 

3.  The  helm  is  ordered  to  be  put  down,  not  to  its  fullest  extent, 
but  according  to  the  steering  qualities  of  the  vessel  herself,  or 
according  as  she  carries  her  helm  at  the  time,  and  as  is  necessary  for 
the  manoeuvre  in  progress.  The  quartermaster  at  the  conn  at  the 
time  of  an  accident,  always  takes  the  weather-wheel,  and  uses  his 
best  judgment  in  its  management,  to  preclude  the  chances  of  the 
ship  coming  round  with  him,  or  acquiring  stemway. 

4.  Much  time  may  be  gained  at  night,  especially  when  studding- 
sails  are  set,  by  the  look-out  men  being  stationed  to  attend  the  ropes 
nearest  to  their  post,  and  to  see  them  clear ; stoppers  and  extra  turns 
being  cast  off  ready  for  the  order  to  lower,  at  other  times  they  are 
attended  by  those  nearest  to  them  at  the  time  of  an  alarm. 

SAILING  IN  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 

The  same  system  of  manoeuvring  is  as  applicable  to  the  ships  of  a 
fieet  or  squadron,  as  it  is  to  those  on  detached  service. 

The  ship  of  a fleet  or  squadron  losing  a man  overboard  (as  in 
Case  I.),  having  let  go  her  life-buoy,  is  luffed  up  iu  the  wind ; her 
upper  sails  being  lowered  or  fmled,  the  weather-clews  of  her  coui’ses 
run  up,  and  her  head-sheets  ke])t  fast,  she  soon  shoots  out  from  her 
leader’s  wake  and  the  line  of  sailing,  then  squares  her  maiuyard  and 
drops  her  boats  with  the  signal  flying,  to  announce  the  disaster  to 
the  admiral  or  senior  officer.  The  remaining  ships  of  the  line  keep 
away  a point  together  ; and  when  sufficiently  clear  of  the  original  Hue 
of  sailing,  or  have  altered  their  bearing  from  the  ship  where  the 
accident  occurred,  they  heave-to  together,  while  the  nearest  ship  in 
the  line  detaches  her  boats  to  the  rescue  of  the  man. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  sailing  in  close  order  in  the 
daylight,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather.  On . 
such  occasions  as  described  in  Case  IV.  and  the  succeeding  ones. 
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when  ships  of  a fleet  are  rarely  ranged  in  close  order  of  sailhig,  the 
whole  line  heave-to  together ; so  they  do  in  all  cases  of  sailing 
large. 

Ships  of  a fleet  also  at  night,  except  they  are  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  enemy,  are  seldom  ranged  in  close  order  of  sailing.  In 
the  event,  therefore,  of  an  accident  occurring  after  dark,  there  is  pro- 
bably sufficient  time  for  the  ship  which  loses  a man  overboard  to  make 
the  signal  necessary  for  announcing  her  loss,  and  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing ship  for  her  change  of  position.  The  flash  of  the  life-buoy  is 
of  itself  a signal  to  the  latter ; the  lock  and  fuze  (it  is  well  known) 
are  not,  however,  infallible.  One  thing  is  certain — that  the  signal 
made  should  be  instantaneous,  and  the  apparatus  for  making  it  well 
tested.  I have  often  wondered  why  some  machine,  on  the  principle 
of  the  flash-pan  used  by  smugglers,  is  not  commonly  in  vogue  in  our 
navy.  For  a night  signal,  which  is  often  required  on  the  very 
instant,  much  time  is  often  lost  in  flrst  seeking  and  then  igniting  a 
blue  light.  The  latter,  or  other  variety  of  false  fo-es,  might  be  easily 

adapted  and  ignited  by  a instrument  on  the  above  principle  when 

requisite  to  amiounce  any  sudden  danger.  And  to  apply  it  to  the 
case  in  point,  the  sentry  at  the  life-buoy,  or  others  of  the  look-out 
men,  might  be  advantageously  supplied  with  one  or  more  of  these 
instruments,  to  be  fired  on  the  occasion  of  an  alarm  of  this  kind,  as 
a signtd  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ; for  instance — 

Two  quick  and  consecutive  flashes ) 

. A , , ^ 1 “ A man  overboard ! 

might  be  made  to  signify  . . .) 

A false  Are “ He  is  drowned  !” 

A common  blue  light “ He  is  saved !” 

The  ship  which  experiences  the  loss  to  hoist  at  once  position  lights 
at  her  peak  and  bowsprit,  to  be  repeated  by  the  remaining  ships,  and 
kept  up  until  the  former  has  made  sail  and  resumed  her  position  in 
the  line. 
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PLAN  I. 


A.  LIFE-BUOY  WITH  A LINE  ATTACHED. 


a a,  tlie  arms  of  the  life-buoy ; 
the  dotted  lines  show  their  in- 
teraal  construction,  viz.  a number 
of  flat  pieces  of  cork  of  an  oval 
shape  strung  on  cane  or  other 
light  and  pliant  wood,  and  fixed 
to  solid  pieces  of  cork  or  light 
wood  at  the  extremities  of  each 
arm;  the  whole  covered  with 
canvass  smeared  with  pitch,  or 
several  coats  of  paint,  to  ensure 
their  being  perfectly  water-tight. 

h b,  bolts  or  staples,  through 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  staff 
c is  inserted,  forming  a hinge, 
and  serving  to  connect  the  two 
arms  of  the  buoy. 

c,  the  end  of  the  staff  threaded 
for  a screw ; on  this  is  fixed  the 
weight  f. 

d,  a thimble  spliced  into  the 
end  of  a line  on  a reel  inboard. 

(The  deep-sea  leadlme  and  reel 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose, provided  the  ship’s  way  be 
always  stopped,  or,  at  all  events, 
materially  checked,  before  a strain  is  brought  upon  the  line.  Tins 
is  of  course  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  apparatus  being  used  for 
rescuing  a man  at  sea.) 

f,  a weir/ht  screwed  to  the  flag-staff,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  per- 
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pendicular,  without  materially  adding  to  the  weight  of  tlie  buoy,  and 
serving  to  confine  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  together. 

g,  a piece  of  light  wood  for  a man  to  grasp,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

1i,  a Jlap  of  stout  leather,  yrhich,  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  it  as  the  buoy  is  hauled  up  to  the  vessel,  serves  to  close 
the  aperture  between  the  two  arms  of  the  buoy,  and  to  exclude  the 
chance  of  the  man  being  left  behind,  if  he  be  too  exhausted  to  grasp 
the  staff,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  opposite. 

The  plan  of  attaching  a flag-staff  to  the  life-buoy  commonly  used 
in  our  navy,  was  proposed  some  years  back  by  Lieutenant  Dorville, 
and  it  would  seem  a pity  that  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
adopted. 

The  idea  of  the  “ floating-line”  is  by  no  means  a modern  one ; it 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  used  on  the  open  sea  for  saving  men 
from  drowning,  although  for  some  reasons  it  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is 
to  be  seen  in  various  forms,  among  the  other  methods  for  saving 
life,  at  the  establishments  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

The  apparatus,  therefore,  proposed  by  the  author,  is  only  to  be 
viewed  as  a combination  of  his  own  of  a variety  of  useful  principles, 
and  adapting  them  to  certain  ends,  which  are  given  as  follows  : — 

1.  For  saving  a man  who  has  fallen  overboard  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  most  efiicient.  It  will  increase  his  chances  of 
being  saved  at  aU  times.  It  is  of  course  liable  to  certain  casualties, 
which  are  obvious  to  every  one,  but  are  all,  more  or  less,  to  be' 
avoided. 

2.  For  sending  a line  from  a stranded  vessel  to  the  beach  for  saving 
her  crew,  the  same  apparatus  may  be  carried  by  the  boat  appointed 
to  the  task.  The  buoy  may  prove  a ready  support  to  the  crew  in  the 
event  of  the  boat  being  swamped,  and  enable  them  stfll  to  carry  out 
their  orders.  This  may  seem  to  be  overrating  the  powers  of  buoyancy 
of  the  former.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  size  of  a boat  does  not 
always  constitute  its  efficiency.  A dingy,  with  a couple  of  hands 
only,  after  a larger  boat  had  been  swamped,  and  consigned  more  than 
one  to  a watery  grave,  carried  the  Hne  on  shore  by  which  the  crew 
of  the  “ Challenger”  were  eventually  landed.  Fonr  men  at  the 
least,  with  their  wits  about  them,  may  be  easily  supported  at  the 
same  time  by  the  arms  of  this  life-buoy  under  all  but  very  extra- 
ordinai'y  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather. 
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3.  For  floating  a line  to  a wreck  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
her  in  tow,  or  else  saving  her  crew,  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
communicating  with  her  by  means  of  a boat. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

The  life-buoy  at  sea  should  be  suspended,  by  some  kiud  of  slip  or 
catch  to  one  of  the  stern  or  quarter  davits,  and  the  reel  inboard  be 
fixed  in  such  a position  that  the  line  may  run  off  with  the  greater 
ease.  The  look-out  man  to  have  charge  of  it  at  night, — to  disconnect 
the  slip  or  catch  on  the  very  first  instant  of  an  alarm;  then  to  pay  the 
line  off  the  reel, — to  take  care  that  it  be  not  checked  during  the  pro- 
cess of  rounding-to — and,  in  short,  to  be  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  apparatus.  If  the  man  in  danger  of  drowning  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  life-buoy,  he  places  himself  within  its  arms, 
which,  as  the  apparatus  is  hauled  through  the  water,  are  closed  by 
their  ovm  resistance,  and  thus  serve  to  support  him.  If  liis  strength 
be  too  much  exhausted  to  grasp  the  staff*,  he  has  notlung  to  do  but 
place  his  arms  over  the  buoy  on  either  side. 
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PLAN  II. 

A LIFE  OK  SUKF-BOAT,  FOK  CARKYING  A LINE  TO  THE  SHORE  FROM 
A WRECK,  OR  SAVING  A “ MAN  OVERBOARD.” 


Length  over  all,  18  feet.  Breadth,  extreme,  5 feet. 

Cojistructed  of  wood,  and  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  to  pull  4 oars. 


a,  a number  of  air-tight  cases,  made  of  wiekerwork  or  light  wooden 
framework,  the  upper  side  of  solid  plank,  covered  with  folds  of  can- 
vass, painted  or  pitched,  fitting  into  the  boat,  and  kept  in  their  places 
by  the  thwarts  and  uprights,  which  are  made  to  disconnect,  as  ex- 
plained in  fig.  2. 

d,  the  floor,  slightly  convex,  extending  the  fid!  length  of  the  keel- 
son, and  leaving  an  open  space,  {c,  fig.  2,)  between  it  and  the  limbers. 
The  keel  is  covered  with  thin  sheet  lead,  extending  over  a part  of  the 
garboard-streak  on  either  side. 

e,  the  well. 
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a b,  the  tliwarts  connected  witli  tlie 
air-tight  cases  on  each  side  by  means  of 
a hook  and  eye,  and  confined  to  the  up- 
rights (which  are  bolted  into  the  keelson) 
by  a nut  and  screw ; all  parts  are  thus 
easily  discomiected  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  or  repairing. 

c,  ci'oss  pieces  of  strong  wood  bolted 
to  the  timbers,  convex,  with  gratings 
fitted  to  them  over  the  limbers.  These 
form  a floor ^ on  which  the  air-tight  cases  rest,  and  to  which  the  uprights 
for  the  thwarts  may  be  secured,  allovung  a free  passage  for  whatever 
water  the  boat  may  contain,  into  the  well  through  the  limbers.  There 
are  two  apertures,  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  with  valves  so  con- 
structed that  the  pressure  of  water  outside  may  close  them,  and  effec- 
tually exclude  the  water,  externally,  while  the  boat  is  afloat ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  allow  the  water  to  run  out  from  inboard  while  she 
is  being  hoisted  up  to  the  davits,  thereby  lightening  her  as  much  as 
possible  of  aU  supernumerary  weight. 

N.B.  A portion  of  the  air-tight  cases  (those  amidsliips)  may  be 
fitted  for  containing  fresh  water  or  provisions,  if  necessary,  each  case 
contributing  about  one-third  of  its  stowage  for  the  purpose. 

The  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  are  these : — 

1.  The  timbers  of  the  boat  may  part ; but  as  long  as  the  keel  holds 
together,  and  a portion  of  the  gunwale,  her  crew  may  still  proceed 
on  their  allotted  duty. 

2.  If  the  keel  parts,  the  boat  cannot  sink.  If  the  whole  arrange- 
ment becomes  disconnected,  a portion  of  the  air-tight  compartments 
injured,  which  is  improbable  (since  wickerwork  and  canvass  will  give 
considerably  before  they  rend)  the  crew  have  ample  means  of  artificial 
support  left  in  the  remainder,  which  are  left  entire,  every  man  having 
his  separate  life-buoy  for  his  support. 

3.  If  the  gunwale  gives,  and  the  oars  are  thereby  disabled,  the 
crew  have  recourse  to  ih.Q  paddles,  which  are  fixed  along  the  inside  of 
the  boat ; these  prove  admirable  substitutes  for  the  oar  iu  a surf  or 
sea-way. 

The  life-boat  to  be  fitted  for  a rudder,  but  the  use  of  the  steer-oar 
is  to  be  recommended  for  all  occasions  of  danger. 

N 


Plan  TI.  Fig.  3. 


SECTION  OF  THE  LIFE-BOAT, 
WITH  AIR-TIGHT  CASES. 
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Plan  II.  Eig.  3. 


THE  METHOD  OF  SLINGING  AND  DISCONNECTING  THE  “LIFE-EOAT” 
WHILE  THE  SHIP  HOLDS  HEH  WAY. 

a a,  two  wooden  chochs  connected  by  an  iron  bar  with  rollers,  on 
wliich  the  keel  of  the  boat  rests. 

b b,  live  sheaves,  on  which  the  slings  traverse  on  either  side  of  the 
boat,  middled  at  d with  a thimble  spliced  into  the  bight.  This 
thimble  is  called  the  disconnecting  thimble.  The  latter  passes  through 
a >pipe  in  the  centre  of  the  boat’s  gunwale,  and  oyer  the  catch  or  slip, 
{d,  fig.  4,)  after  passing  through  the  sheave-holes  at  b,  fig.  3.  The 
ends  of  the  slings,  which  have  also  a thimble  sphced  into  them,  are 
shackled  to  the  long  straps  {c  c),  which  are  secured  to  the  wooden 
stretchers,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  these  are  lashed  to  the  lower 
blocks  of  the  tackle-falls.  Those  parts  of  the  slings  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  wear  and  tear  of  passing  over  the  sheaves  are  served. 

e e are  buoys  of  cork  or  light  wood,  covered  with  canvass,  padded 
and  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  slings  after  the  boat  is 
disengaged,  as  shown  in  fig.  5 ; they  act,  moreover,  as  fenders  between 
the  slings  and  the  boat  when  the  latter  is  slung,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

f,  a short  pendant  spliced  into  the  foremost  chock,  with  a thimble  in 
the  end.  To  this  tlie  boat-rope  from  forward  is  made  fast. 
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Plan  II.  Eig.  4. 


h,  the  pivot  or  fulcrum  of  the  iron  lever,  with  the  tooth  d\  over  this 
the  disconnecting  thimble  is  passed  when  the  boat  is  slung,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

(7,  a gin  or  forelock,  with  chain  attached.  This  is  to  confine  the 
lever  in  its  place  after  the  boat  is  slung.  The  pin  should  be  screwed  in. 
e e,  the  boat’s  gunwale. 


Plan  II.  Pig.  5. 


Fig.  5 shows  the  slings  floating  on  the  water  after  the  boat  has 
been  disengaged,  or  preparatory  to  hoisting  her  up. 

g,  a small  weight  attached  to  the  aftermost  chock  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  disengaging  after  the  weight  of  the  boat  is  on  the  water. 
Tlie  other  parts  of  the  diagram  are  the  same  as  in  fig.  3. 

N 2 
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DIRECTIONS  EOR  USE. 

To  lower  and  disengage  the  Life-boat  at  sea  while  the  Ship  still  holds 
her  way. — The  two  men  on  the  thwarts  nearest  to  the  disengaging 
slips  unscrew  the  pins  {c,  fig.  4),  and  keep  the  levers  in  their  hands 
wliile  the  boat  is  lowering.  When  she  is  lowered  sufficiently  near 
the  surface  to  be  disengaged  without  risk,  at  a signal  or  order  from 
the  officer  or  coxswain,  the  levers  are  pressed  down  together ; the 
thimbles  being  thereby  disengaged,  the  chocks  drop  from  under  the 
boat’s  keel  below  the  surface,  and  a strain  being  kept  on  the  boat- 
rope  during  the  process  of  lowering,  and  the  vessel  having  head-way, 
they  pass  under  her  bottom.  By  this  means,  therefore,  a boat  may 
be  safely  disengaged  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  and  even  in  a 
sea-way,  shortly  after  the  first  alarm  of  a man  overboard,  or  after  the 
way  of  the  vessel  is  first  checked. 

To  sling  and  hoist  up  to  the  Davits. — The  boat,  on  her  return,  is 
steered  under  the  stretchers,  and  between  the  two  buoys,  {e  e,  fig.  5,) 
the  disengaging  thimbles  picked  up  and  placed  through  the  pipes  and 
over  the  catches  or  slips  by  the  same  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
disengage  them ; when  secure,  the  boat  is  hoisted  up. 


THE  SAME  SLINGS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  ORDINARY  OUARTERBOATS  OE 

A VESSEL  AT  SEA. 

Bor  sea  purposes  the  same  method  may  be  advantageously  applied 
to  vessels  in  general  which  are  unprovided  with  a boat  of  the  kind 
detailed  in  the  preceding  plans.  No  further  description  is  necessary 
for  explaining  this  woodcut;  the  sKngs  are  the  same  on  a larger  scale, 
and  the  plan  for  disconnecting  precisely  similar.  {Vlan  II.  Fig.  6.) 

Those  naval  officers  who  are  advocates  for  as  much  of  iron  about 
that  part  of  a ship’s  furniture  which  is  much  exposed  during  use  to 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  salt  water,  may  prefer  chain  to  rope  in  the 
construction  of  boat’s  slings,  such  as  described  above.  The  author’s 
opinions  have  been  already  given  in  a chapter  of  this  Treatise.  It  is 
true  that  rope  will  rot  from  constant  exposure  to  water,  but  tlie 
objection  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  case  in  point,  since  these  slings 
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Plan  II.  Pig.  6. 


should  be  kept  apart  for  sea  purposes  only,  or  strong  tide-way  anchor- 
ages. It  is  seldom  required  to  lower  a boat  at  sea ; and  the  occa- 
sions might  be  still  further  diminished  if  any  Aveight  be  given  to 
many  of  the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  treatise.  Moreover,  a boat’s 
gear,  especially  so  important  a part  as  her  slings,  should  be  con- 
stantly examined,  and  renewed  on  the  detection  of  the  slightest  flaw 
or  defect.  The  slings  should  be  of  well-stretched  rope,  of  a size 
larger  than  actually  necessary  for  the  boat’s  support.  They  should 
be  cut  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  arch  of  the  stretchers  to  pass 
just  clear  of  the  men’s  heads,  so  that  the  boats  maybe  hoisted  nearly 
as  close  to  the  davits  as  they  are  by  the  ordinary  method  of  suspen- 
sion. The  gripes  should  be  always  passed  after  the  boat  is  up,  and 
the  slips  or  catches  occasionally  examined. 


Plan  III.  Pig.  1. 
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SO  that  it  may  be  turned  over  and  lay  inboard  (leaving  room  for  the  oar  to  work),  without  oeeu- 
pying  mueh  spaee  in  the  boat ; or  outboard,  when  required  to  inerease  her  stability,  or  reduee  her 
draught  of  water.  The  whole  are  eonneeted  by  wooden  cross-pieces  extending  from  a to  a,  by  means 
of  nuts  and  screws.  The  boat’s  “ breakers,”  bb,bb,  are  such  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  navy, 
attached  to  the  end  of  each  outrigger,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
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Plan  III.  Eig.  2. 


Sliows  one  of  the  outriggers  with  breaker  attaehed,  as  it  lays 
inboard  between  the  thwarts  when  not  required  for  use  externally. 
The  dotted  line  is  intended  to  show  the  possibility  of  attaching  a 
second  breaker  to  any  number  of  the  outriggers,  for  increasing  the 
powers  of  flotation  of  that  part  of  the  boat  when  subjected  to  any 
accumulated  weight,  such  as  for  carrying  out  an  anchor^  &c. 


Plan  III.  Eig.  3. 


Shows  the  method  of  forcing  the  outriggers  under  the  bilge  of  the 
boat  when  applied  externally,  by  means  of  two  small  tackles  inboard, 
leading  along  their  respective  thwarts,  and  hooked  to  the  thimble  of 
a short  pendant  at  d.  The  latter  passes  out  through  a pipe,  with 
a leather  fairleader  nailed  outside  (such  as  is  used  for  the  chain 
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lanyards  of  the  lower  deck  ports  of  a line-of-battle  ship)  to  exclude 
the  water  when  the  boat  is  deeply  laden. 

e,  a small  double  block  strapped  into  an  eye-bolt  on  the  foremost 
edge  of  the  thwart.  This  acts  as  a leading  block  for  the  tackle  falls, 
which  are  passed  along  the  thwarts  into  the  men’s  hands  when 
required  for  use. 

Both  the  blocks  of  the  tackle  are  also  double.  The  falls  are  rove 
thus  . ihe  end  fii’st  passes  through  a sheave  in  the  lending  block,  is 
rove  through  all  those  in  both  purchase  blocks,  and  the  end  is  brought 
back  again  through  the  second  sheave  in  the  leading  block,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 


The  advantages  of  the  above  simple  arrangement  are  manifold. 
The  last  injunction  given  by  a commanding  officer  to  every  midship- 
man going  away  in  a boat  on  duty,  is  usually  not  to  forget  his 
“ breakers.”  Nevertheless,  the  latter  are  more  commonly  applied 
to  a boat  as  ballast  when  filled  with  water,  than  as  the  means  of 
increasing  her  powers  of  buoyancy,  through  their  application  as  air- 
tight vessels. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  many  cases  when  the 
empty  breakers  of  a boat  may  be  brought  into  play  with  advan- 
tageous results ; I will,  however,  specify  a few  which  bear  most  upon 
the  treatise. 

1.  The  quarter-boats  of  a vessel  while  at  sea  may  be  thus  fitted 
with  obvious  advantage,  for  saving  a man  overboard.  In  this  case 
the  outriggers  are  kept  rigged  while  the  boat  is  at  the  davits,  but 
not  thrown  out  until  she  has  been  lowered  and  is  clear  of  the  sHngs, 
otherwise  the  latter  might  catch  a portion  of  the  framework. 

2.  Bor  crossing  a surf,  for  beaching,  or  for  launching  a boat 
through  surf,  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used. 

3.  Bor  diminishing  the  draught  of  water  of  a boat.  We  hear  of 
boats  taking  the  ground  while  covering  the  landing  of  troops,  and 
being  thereby  exposed  to  an  enemy’s  fire  at  disadvantage.  We  read 
of  boats  sinking  to  the  bottom,  and  their  crews  drowned  or  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  as  swimmers.  Boats  employed  on  survey- 
ing, or  other  detached  sernce,  in  rivers,  are  often  addled  among  the 
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sluUlows  common  to  inland  navigation.  Those  employed  watering 
or  provisioning  might  occasionally  owe  their  safety  to  an  apparatus 
of  the  kind. 

4.  Tor  carrying  out  a heavy  anchor  in  a smaller  boat  than  is  equal 
to  the  task  without  the  aid  of  artihcial  support ; the  safety  of  a ship, 
and  the  lives  of  the  crew,  may  be  thereby  insured. 

Last,  and  not  least.  When  the  crew  of  a sinking  vessel  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  upon  the  wide  ocean,  how  many  more  might 
be  saved  in  the  boats  were  they  each  separately  fitted  with  the  appa- 
ratus described  in  Plan  HI. 

DIEECTIONS  POR  USE. 

The  “ breakers,”  when  required  for  other  purposes,  are  easily 
detached  from  the  outriggers,  or  stowed  in  their  usual  place,  under 
the  thwarts.  The  wooden  framework,  since  it  is  made  to  fit  accord- 
ing to  the  boat’s  model,  occupies  little  or  no  space.  When  the  boat 
is  under  sail,  and  carrying  no  extra  burden,  the  breakers  attached  to 
the  framework,  and  ready  for  use,  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  room 
which  cannot  well  be  spared,  and  they  may  possibly  prove  trusty 
friends  in  time  of  need.  When  carrying  a cargo,  the  framework  may 
be  thrown  out  and  hotised-to  against  the  fenders  by  the  tackles  in- 
board. When  required  in  the  capacity  of  outriggers,  for  increasing 
the  stability  of  a boat,  the  tackles  need  only  be  set  up  hand-taut,  and 
the  breakers  and  framework  then  act  apart  from  the  boat,  like  the 
outriggers  of  the  canoes  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

The  'breakers”  of  course  must  be  of  the  best  construction,  ren- 
dered perfectly  water-tight,  the  bung-holes  as  small  as  possible,  and 
the  bungs  accurately  fitted.  Every  individual  of  the  crew  should  be 
held  separately  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  breaker  and  that 
part  of  the  apparatus  fitted  to  the  rowlock  in  which  he  pulls  his  oar. 


THE  END. 


s.- 


LONDON : 

K.  CLAY,  PKINTER,  BREAD  STREET  HILL. 
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